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PREFACE. 



Much has already been written on the rela- 
tions between Scripture and Geology, but 
previous works of this kind have been almost 
entirely limited to the consideration of the 
first chapter of Genesis. The present differs, 
in some important respects, from its prede- 
cessors, inasmuch as its aim is to bring under 
the reader's notice all the various passages 
which relate to the physical state of the earth 
in past ages. The ground now occupied is, 
therefore, to a great extent, new. 

Further, such an examination of Scripture 
passages has, as the Author thinks, an im- 
portant bearing on the correct interpretation 
of the Mosaic record, since it shows that 
intimations of the geological ages, of a highly 
interesting character, occur in other parts of 
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the Bible, and that there is therefore the less 
occasion to press the language of Genesis i. to 
find them there. 

Regard has been had in this work to the 
general reader. The Author has endeavoured, 
in the preparation of his subject, to present it 
as simply and clearly as he could, so that 
those who have not much acquaintance with 
critical or scientific works, may be able to 
follow the argument, and, it is hoped, to feel 
an interest in it. For this reason the critical 
notes, which seemed indispensable for the 
satisfactory proof of his conclusions, he has 
relegated to the Appendix. These, however, 
constitute, in the Authors judgment, the 
strength — the very backbone, if he may so 
express it — of his argument. 

The subject, it must be admitted, is too 
sacred, too momentous in its issues — to render 
the indulgence of fancy, or mere ingenuity, in 
its development, excusable. The elucidation 
of truth, all will admit, is the point to be 
specially kept in view in such an inquiry as 
this. The Author can, he trusts, say, in all 
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sincerity, that to do this has been his own 
simple aim and endeavour. 

He can scarcely, however, expect that 
all will concur in the explanation of every 
passage brought before them ; but he hopes, 
at least, to establish this position, that there 
does underlie the wonderful words of Scrip- 
ture, when touching on physical subjects, 
such accuracy as clearly testifies to the super- 
human origin of the Book itself. 

He would be glad to add one word more 
with reference to the so-called 'Authorized 
Version.' For this version he has ever felt a 
deep veneration, and he hopes that it will 
not be inferred from his finding some fault 
with its accuracy on certain points, that he 
is insensible to its general excellence. This 
is very far from being the case. At the 
same time it would be unreasonable to regard 
it as absolutely perfect. It, no doubt, ad- 
mits of improvement in some particulars ; 
and for this reason we have cause to feel 
deeply indebted to those eminent Biblical 
Scholars, through whose prolonged and pa- 
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tient labours the revised version of the New 
Testament is now on the eve of its publi- 
cation. 

This version will most probably be found 
to bring out, without making unnecessary 
alterations, the force and beauty of many of 
the words and sentences of the Holy Scrip- 
tures more clearly and satisfactorily than 
has been done before ; and any nearer ap- 
proach to the perfection of the Greek original 
should be thankfully welcomed by the Church 
of God. 

His readers will do the Author the favour 
to notice that his translations of several of 
the passages in this work are paraphrastic, 
rather than strictly verbal. In such cases he 
has not ventured to say what, in his opinion, 
the precise rendering of the revised version 
should be. 

Lake House, near Salisbury, 
March 1881. 
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Few questions are of deeper interest and 
importance in all its bearings than this — Can 
the Holy Scriptures sustain a critical and 
searching examination in those passages, and 
they are many, which touch on the Physical 
Sciences ? Supposing them to be subjected 
to such an examination, what would be the 
result ? Would they come out unblemished ? 
Or, should we find them to be marred with the 
errors and misconceptions of the days in 
which they were written ? Theologians, we 
know, have put the Book to searching tests in 
their own department of knowledge, and those 
who study it carefully in its original languages 
agree in saying that they find therein an 
accuracy, depth, and fulness of meaning, not 
to be found in any mere human writings. 
The words, especially when treating on the 
perfections of God, or on the great truths of 
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the Gospel, are found to have within them a 
depth and richness of meaning, which, like a 
perennial spring, seems almost inexhaustible. 
And what is this but an evident proof of the 
Divinity of the Book itself ? 

It may be readily conceded that the writers 
of the Holy Scriptures are not to be regarded 
as mere machines. Doubtless the Holy Spirit 
made use of their minds, and hearts, and 
memories, when engaged in their important 
work. The internal evidence clearly shows 
that this was so. The human element is per- 
ceptible everywhere, in the cast of thought — 
the peculiar mode of expression — which dis- 
tinguishes each of the sacred writers. But 
concurrently with this, we find the Divine 
element everywhere present, so that in some 
marvellous and mysterious way — we presume 
not to say how — God secured that the Bible 
(the original document, of course, I mean) 
should be exactly what He would have it to 
be — a himian book beautifully adapted to the 
human race for which it was written, but yet 
wholly free from human error and imperfec- 
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tion, so that it might be truly designated, as 
we know it is in many places, the ' Word of 
God/ 

But, admitting this to be the case as regards 
the greater part of the inspired Volume, some 
may still ask, — Can we expect to find the like 
accuracy and depth of meaning in those 
passages which touch on Natural Science, or, 
to speak more correctly, on the works of God 
in Creation ? To such a question it may well 
be replied, — Why should we not expect to find 
it? Can any good reason be given for ac- 
curacy in the one case, and not in the other ? 
Is not the Divine Author of the Bible well 
acquainted with the works of His own hands ? 
Or could He not as easily guide the minds of 
the writers to express themselves correctly 
when referring to the works of Nature, as when 
expatiating on the wonders of redemption ? 
And, if He could do this, is it not most 
reasonable to suppose that He would do so ? 
Does it comport with our ideas of His perfec- 
tions as the great Creator, to suppose that 
He would suffer a Book to jSfo forth under the 
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cover, and sanction, of His name containing 
blunders which those who examine His works 
in Nature might easily point out ? Would a 
mere human writer, if he could help it, thus 
blemish his character for ability and truthful- 
ness ? 

It may still, however, be said, — Do we not 
find as a fact that there are difficulties, and 
in some instances discrepancies, between the 
statements of Scripture and the discoveries of 
Science, especially Geological Science ? We do 
not deny that this is apparently the fact. It is, 
indeed, only what might have been expected. 
For consider the circumstances of the case. 
Our English translation of the Bible — and it 
is of this only that we are now speaking — 
excellent on the whole as it is, was made 
when nothing whatever was known of the 
wonders which scientific research has since 
brought to light. Two hundred and fifty 
years ago no living man had the slightest idea 
that there had been numerous successive 
Creations, or Ages, on this globe before the 
present one which was formed for our own 
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especial abode. It is true the relics of former 
worlds — the fossils in the rocks — which had 
such an interesting tale to tell as soon as the 
clue to their meaning had been discovered — 
were not imobserved. But they were at first 
ignorantly regarded as the mere 'freaks of 
Nature/ and afterwards attributed to the 
eflfects of the Deluge in Noah's day, which it 
was supposed had deposited them where they 
lie. But more careful investigations, conducted 
according to the inductive method, led in the 
early part of the present century to very 
different conclusions. It became more and 
more evident that these remains of animal and 
vegetable life, thus marvellously preserved, 
could claim a vast antiquity indeed. It was 
observed that the beds in which they are 
contained are of enormous thickness — at least 
ten miles or more — thus indicating the lapse 
of almost inconceivable time in their forma- 
tion, and that these fossilised remains of once 
living animals and plants are all specifically 
different, except in the case of the latest 
deposited, from any now in existence. 
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And further ; that instead of being con- 

fiisedly mingled together, they axe arranged, 

in the successive formations, with all the order 

and regularity of specimens in a cabinet. The 

truth was thus forced upon the minds of 

Geologists that Noah's deluge had nothing to 
* 

do with these most interesting phenomena. 
But that for ages and ages before ever man was 
placed on the earth, ' the Hand that never is 
weary' had been engaged in forming countless 
creatures to participate in His goodness and 
providential care. 

But of all this the translators, at the period 
we are speaking of, knew positively nothing. 
Had they known it, they would probably 
have rendered somewhat differently several 
of the passages which relate to the physical 
condition of these bygone worlds. And it is 
observable, in confirmation of this, that in 
these same passages there is usually ap- 
parent a want of clearness in the transla- 
tion. 

Supposing this objection, however, to be 
thus far satisfactorily answered, it is possible 
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that a diflficulty of another kind may strike 

the minds of some of my readers. 

It may assume this form. It may be said, 

— Do you not, in maintaining such accuracy 

on physical subjects in certain passages of 

Scripture, exclude, to this extent, the Bible 
# * 

readers of earlier days, and those of imperfect 
education in the present day, from any parti- 
cipation in the special meaning and instruction 
contained in these passages ? To this it may 
be replied, the Bible was undoubtedly written 
for all ages of the world, and for all degrees 
of intellectual attainment. It is well adapted 
for the instruction of young and old, rich and 
poor, educated and uneducated. It is found 
to be so in experience. The Httle child reads 
many of its simple touching narratives with 
wonder and delight ; and men of high 
intellectual power, and of great scientific 
attainments, instances of whom it would not 
be difficult to find among the philosophers 
which this country has produced, have found 
in the Bible the same glorious Being whom 
they have delighted to contemplate in the 
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works of Creation. But how is this ? The 
explanation, I believe, is a very simple one. 
The passages to which I refer, while they have 
their surface meaning, so to say, patent to 
all, enwrap within them oftentimes a deeper 
sense in beautiful agreement with the truths 
of Nature, to reward the care and pains of 
those who search 'beneath the surface/ 
This need not surprise us. We have the 
exact parallel in the works of Nature. The 
uneducated peasant, if he is a man of any 
observation, can hardly fail to notice the 
beauty, in outward forra and colour, of the 
plants and insects, the birds and larger 
animals, with which our earth is peopled 
and adorned ; and he has often looked up to 
the starry sky with silent awe and wonder. 
But how different, how much inferior, his 
appreciation of these things to that of the 
well-informed man of science who has searched 
* beneath the surface.' He knows the marvels 
of their internal physiological structure ; he 
has discovered, by careful observation and 
by the use of the microscope, a beauty and 
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perfection of workmanship of which the other 
has not the remotest conception; or, sup- 
posing him to be an astronomer, he has 
peered into the depths of ahnost boundless 
' space, and discerned worlds upon worlds 
innumerable, all obeying, with the most un- 
varying regularity, the laws impressed upon 
them at the moment of their creation. And 
yet, much as the knowledge of the philosopher 
exceeds that of the peasant, who will deny 
that the works of Nature were formed in 
some degree for the pleasure and instruction 
of the one as well as of the other ? 

Such a principle of interpretation has, 
indeed, long been acknowledged in other parts 
of the Bible, nor has any difficulty been felt 
about it. It is recognised in the Typical, and 
Prophetical language of Scripture. The types 
of the Mosaic ceremonial law had their more 
elementary or surface meaning intelligible and 
instructive, to a certain extent, to the Israelites 
of that earlier dispensation ; but how much 
more full are they of clear and important 
meaning to us, with the Hght which is now 
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thrown upon them by the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

And so in regard to the unfulfilled Pro- 
phecies of Scripture. They have all along 
had their obscure teachings — affording just 
light enough to raise in our hearts hopes of a 
glorious future which is yet coming upon the 
earth ; but how feeble our conceptions — ^how 
inaccurate, probably, in many points of detail, 
are the notions we form now compared with 
what the light of fulfilment will throw upon 
them. 

These introductory observations will, I 
hope, help to remove certain antecedent ob- 
jections which, it is quite possible, may occur 
to the minds of some. The evidences of 
the truth of my position being of a kind 
which logicians term 'cumulative' will, I 
trust, receive accessions of strength as we 
proceed. 

But before entering on this special part 
of my subject, I wish to adduce one or 
two illustrations of this latent accuracy in 
Scripture language, drawn from existing Na- 
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ture rather than from the records of the 
past. 

In the narration in Gen. i. of the refitting 
and refurnishing of our earth for the abode of 
man, we read in verse 6 that God said, ' Let 
there be a firmament ' (or atmosphere) ' in the 
midst of the waters, and let it divide the 
waters from the waters.'^ This is quite in- 
telligible to the ordinary reader. He under- 
stands it to mean — and not incorrectly — that 
then God formed the air to be between the 
clouds or waters above and the seas or waters 
below, and so to divide the one from the other. 
But how was this effected ? Science aids us in 
the reply. Two extremely beautiful laws of 
Nature were thenceforth brought into opera- 
tion. By the one, the particles of the atmo- 
sphere, being of a gaseous nature, instead of 
closing and cohering together as ordinary 
matter does, mutually separate and repel each 
other, so that there is a never-ceasing ten- 
dency in the air to expand in all direc- 
tions, and, combined with vapour, to ascend 

* Appendix, Note A, p. 217. 
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upwards. And this it woiild do, and would 
quickly fly off* from the surface of the earth, 
and be lost in surrounding space, were it not 
for the other law — that of gravitation — which 
holds it down with a mighty grasp to the sur- 
face of the earth. Now these forces of Nature 
are so exquisitely adjusted to each other — 
balanced with such marvellous nicety — that 
the one exactly counterpoises the other, and 
the result is that we are unconscious that the 
air has any weight at all, or that any such 
mighty forces as these are in operation. The 
enveloping atmosphere is so soft and yielding 
that we scarcely feel its presence as we move 
through it, and the smallest insect can easily 
brush it aside with its tiny wings — ^yet how 
prodigious its strength notwithstanding ! It 
supports with the utmost ease, through the 
laws now referred to, millions and millions of 
tons of water, in the form of condensed 
vapour, in the clouds above, while at the 
same time it keeps down the waters in the 
seas below which, were it not for the agency 
of the intermediate atmosphere, would be 
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evapoi-ated to an excessive degree, and would 
surround the globe with thick vapours and 
dense darkness ; such as was indeed the case 
previous to the formation of the atmosphere 
during the period described in Gen. i. 2. 

And now as respects the Scripture state- 
ment on this point, does it in the smallest 
degree contradict the truth of Nature ? Or 
rather does it not, when the original is correctly 
interpreted, manifest that marvellous internal 
accuracy of which we are speaking, and which 
testifies to its Divine origin ? For what are 
the words ? * God said, Let there be a firma- 
ment ' (or expansion) ' in the midst of the 
waters, and let it he dividing the waters from 
the waters/ The Hebrew verb, it should be 
carefully noticed, is in the present participial 
form, and so expresses continuous action. 
This keeping apart the waters below from 
those above — the ocean and the clouds — is 
what the atmosphere is doing every moment 
by the ceaseless action of its beautiful laws. 
So it is expressed in the Hebrew, and thus 
the inspired Word anticipates, but does not 
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reveal, till the time comes, those physical 
truths which science in after ages brings to 
light. The surface meaning had been evident 
all along; the deeper meaning is only now 
becoming fully apparent. 

Or, to take another illustration drawn 
from Psalm xix. 6, The inspired writer is 
speaking of the glorious Sun in the firma- 
ment, and he says, ' His going forth is from 
the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto 
the ends of it, and there is nothing hid from 
the heat thereof This is a truth which no 
one will question who has ever felt the sun's 
cheering, enlivening beams. But modern 
science has discovered facts which greatly 
intensify the meaning of the words — ' there is 
nothing hid from' — nothing unvisited and 
uninfluenced by — ' the heat of the sun.' Let 
us see how this is, physically speaking. 

Science has discovered, and proved, that 
the great central luminary is the instrumental 
cause of motion of almost every kind, organic 
or inorganic, on this our globe. Were it not 
for his light and heat, all creation would soon 
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be shrouded in the darkness and awful still- 
ness of death. 

For, first, there is the fact that the inclina- 
tion of the earth's axis, in relation to the sun, 
is exactly such that in the course of its annual 
revolution, by an admirable arrangement of 
Divine wisdom, every part of the globe, from 
pole to pole, is visited in succession by its 
cheering beams, so that even the Arctic regions 
are not unbenefited thereby. 

But, further, the heat of the summer s sun 
penetrates to a much greater depth below the 
earth's surface than many would suppose, and 
by a physical process called *- conduction ' the 
heat, thus accumulated, passes from the 
warmer to the colder regions, and ttere comes 
to the surface, mitigating in some measure 
the severity of thoee northern climates. 

But this does not exhaust the fulness of 
meaning in these wonderful words, — * There is 
nothing hid from the heat thereof For ' the 
sun's rays,' say our men of science, * are the 
ultimate source of all motion and life' — so 
that, to use the words of the eloquent Capt* 

c 
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Maury in his Physical Geography of the Sea, 
'by the grace and bounty of his light and 
heat, plants grow, the waters flow, and ani- 
mals live ; everything that moves, in the sea, 
in the air, or on the land, is put in motion by 
forces that come from the sun/ These are 
not random assertions, but such as admit of 
clear scientific proof 

Here again, then, is an interesting fact. 
The Book of God is full of wonders. But it 
* bides its time/ It has depths of meaning, 
aiid axicurax^y of expression, which need the 
aid of physical research to enable us to per- 
ceive and appreciate. The sun had been 
shining for ages upon the earth, dotug its 
beneficent work through successive genera- 
tions, and the words to which I have now 
drawn attention had been written in the Book 
of God, ever since the time of the Psalmist 
David ; so that all who have read the words 
in succeeding ages have felt and acknow- 
ledged their truth, but how true they were 
remained a mystery, till Science, with her 
torch, in conjunction with the accurate ex- 
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amination of the original words, at length 
brought out their deeper and genuine mean- 
ing. 

But let me guard against a possible 
misconception of my meaning. I do not for 
one moment think — and I am anxious to 
make this point clear at the outset — that it 
was the intended purpose of the Bible to teach 
the truths of science. I am convinced that 
it was not. The Bible was given to man for 
a far different — may I not add — for a higher 
purpose than this. Its teachings respect 
'the better life' to come, and the way in 
which that life is to be attained. And this 
is just the point upon which Creation is pro- 
foundly silent. The works of Nature have, 
indeed, a ' voice for reason's ear.' They tes- 
tify in clear accents to the wisdom, power, 
and goodness, of the great Creator. But be- 
yond this they have no communication to 
make to us. They have nothing whatever 
to say upon the question, how sinful man may 
be reconciled to the holy God, and attain 
eventually, through His mercy, to a state of 
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higher holiness and happiness than even 
Adam enjoyed in his unfallen state in Eden. 
Upon this Nature is silent, but the Bible is 
eloquent. These are, indeed, distinct depart- 
ments of knowledge. 

Creation must be studied according to 
the rules of physical research. Obedience to 
these rules, so well laid down by Lord Bacon, 
is indispensable to success. Patient adher- 
ence to the mductive process has been almost 
invariably the key to successful discovery. 
Hasty, crude conclusions are the bane of true 
science. The reward is given to the thorough, 
diligent explorer. To him only Nature will 
open her secrets. We must not, therefore, 
confound together the two methods of in- 
quiry — ^physical research and Biblical investi- 
gation. It is the will of God that His works 
in Creation should be carefully studied in the 
legitimate way. ' The works of the Lord are 
great, sought out' — i.e.^ diligently searched 
into — 'by all that have pleasure therein.' 
* Consider the flowers of the field,' said the 
holy Saviour, 'how they grow.' Thought- 
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fuUy study them —for that is evidently the 
meaning of the original word for * consider.' 
The bL. in &ct*in numberle. p.«age«, 
not only permits but encourages us to study 
the works of creation, both for pleasure and 
instruction. But as Lord Bacon has wisely 
warned us, it is fraught with error and danger 
to * commingle these two learnings together/ 
Does it, however, follow from this that there 
is aught of error or inaccuracy in the Biblical 
statements? This is a point 6f no little 
moment, inasmuch as Holy Scripture touches, 
in numerous passages, upon the works of cre- 
ation, both past and present. Is the language, 
in such cases, that of the popular ignorance of 
the days in which the Books were written ? 
Or, has Divine inspiration secured its perfect 
truth and accuracy, when correctly under- 
stood and interpreted ? This is the question 
before us in this Treatise ; especially as regards 
the remoter ages of the earth's past history. 
Too many, in the present day, are satisfied 
with the lower ground. I venture to claim 
the higher, as more consonant with the 
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honour of God, and with the facts which 
careful examination may elicit. 

But, supposing that such accuracy does 
reaUy exist, an early point for inquiry must 
be, in what form is it manifested ? 

Not, as I believe, in the technical phraseo- 
logy of science. It would be unreasonable to 
expect this. It would utterly unfit the Book 
for general usefulness. And, moreover, such 
language, if used, would soon become out of 
date. For the Physical Sciences are in a condi- 
tion of progress. It is no reproach that they are. 
It must be the case, while the subject-matter 
with which they deal is so divinely perfect as 
it is. These fields of research can never be 
fully explored ; and as scientific knowledge 
grows, so must its language and expression 
be modified and enlarged also. But the wis- 
dom of God has overcome the difficulty. The 
language of Scripture is beautifully adapted 
to the reader's apprehension, though its truths 
are often profound to the utmost degree. The 
language, on these subjects, is in some in- 
stances what may be termed Phenomenal^ in 
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other cases it is Metaphorical ; but in neither 
is it, in any respect, incorrect or untrue. 

1. Phenomenal language. Natural objects 
are described as they offer themselves to the 
eye of the beholder ; not as they are in their 
more hidden properties and laws. Examples 
of this we are all familiar with. The sun, for 
instance, is spoken of as moving across the 
heavens — as rising or going down. In Psalm 
xix. 6, it is said, * His going forth is from the 
end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends 
of it.' And in Ecclesiastes, i. 5, * The sun also 
ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and hasteth 
to his place where he arose.* But are such 
expressions as these in any wise erroneous ? 
Can even science herself fairly find fault with 
them ? Assuredly not. The language is not 
that of an ignorant age, or of uneducated 
persons in a more enlightened age. On the 
contrary, it is such as the best-informed men 
of science constantly use in ordinary conver- 
sation in the present day. The truth is, that 
these apparent movements of the heavenly 
bodies constitute natural phenomena, and 
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phenomena, such as these, are the data from 
which all the inferences of astronomical science 
have been deduced. There is not an approach 
to error in such language. God has so formed 
man's eye, in correspondence with the laws of 
vision, that, to his eye, the sun does actually 
move across the heavens, though his science 
assures him that in point of fact the motion 
is in the rotating earth, and not in its central 
sun. 

2. But next as regards the Metaphorical 
language of Scripture. Its allusions to the 
works of creation are often clothed in the 
beautiful garb of metaphor, and so are, in 
fact, poetry of the highest order. But this 
in no way detracts from the thorough truth- 
fulness of what is said. The teaching of our 
Divine Redeemer was eminently figurative, 
and yet, did it not convey to the mind of His 
hearers truths of the very deepest moment, in 
language of incomparable simplicity and clear- 
ness ? It does not at all follow thiat because 
figurative language is used, there should be 
aught of error or indistinctness in its teachings. 
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This holds true, I feel convinced, in 

f 

regard to many passages of Holy Scripture 
in which there is reference to the wonders 
of the Natural world. Captain Maury, 
in his interesting work already referred 
to, says admirably, ' The Bible frequently 
makes allusions to the laws of Nature, 
their operations and effects. But such allu- 
sions are often so wrapt in the folds of the 
peculiar and graceful drapery with which its 
language is occasionally clothed, that the 
meaning, though peeping out from its thin 
covering aU the while, yet lies in some sense 
concealed, until the lights and revelations of 
science are thrown upon it ; then it bursts 
out and strikes us with exquisite force and 
beauty.' — Physical Geography of the Sea. 
[216] p. 84. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by 
referring to one or two passages of Holy 
Scripture. 

In Job, xxxviii. 4, God demands of the 
patriarch, * Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth ? ' And in verse 6 
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He further says, * Whereupon are the found- 
ations thereof fastened ' (Heb. made to sink), 
* or who laid the corner-stone thereof ? ' Now 
there are two modes of interpreting this Ian- 
guage. We may either say, as is frequently 
said, that Job wrote according to the ig- 
norant misconceptions of that early age, and 
supposed the globe to rest on some such 
material basis as one of our own buildings 
does. Or, remembering that God Himself is 
the Speaker in this passage, and not Job, we 
may, with far better reason, adopt the view, 
that there is here real truth in figurative 
language ; that the term * foundation ' is used 
analogically, and that the allusion is to that 
mighty law of nature — gravitation — whereby 
our globe is self-supported in boundless space. 
That this is the * foundation ' here intended is 
amply confirmed by other passages of Scrip- 
ture. I turn to Proverbs, viii. 22, where I 
find a description, of exceeding grandeur, of 
the gradual formation of our earth, dating its 
commencement from a time incalculably re- 
mote. I shall have more to say about this 
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presently. But referring to verse 29, I find 
it said, *When He' (the Wisdom of God) 
' appointed the foundations of the earth/ But 
the word ' appointed ' is not quite the best 
which might have been used. It means 
more accurately, * When He ordained as a 
taw the foundations of the earth.'* Have we 
not here the recognition, covert though it 
be, of those mighty physical laws, or forces, 
whereby our globe is pendent in space- 
* hanging on nothing ' — as it is so well ex- 
pressed in Job, xxvi. 7. Is not this a * found- 
ation ' in the truest sense of the word ? What 
other can compete with it for beautiful sim- 
plicity, and yet for immovable security ? How 
true are those words in Proverbs, iii. 1 9 ; and 
what an emphasis of meaning does this throw 
into them, * The Lord by wisdom haXYi founded 
the earth.' 

Another passage — Job, ix. 6, — will supply 
us with an illustration of a similar kind. ' He 
shaketh the earth out of her place and the 

* Appendix, Note B, p. 218. 
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pillars thereof tremble.' * Again I ask, how 
shall we explain the words ? Does Job adopt 
the childish follies of an ignorant age, or 
writing above, and beyond, his own know- 
ledge, was he guided to use words in perfect 
accordance with physical truth ? I know not 
why we are to prefer the former explanation 
to the latter. Let us see whether this is not 
the more satisfactory of the two. 

Geology teaches us that far below the sur- 
face of our globe there are lower rocks which 
have become solidified by enormous pressure. 
These * bottom rocks ' may with the utmost 
propriety be termed the * pillars ' of the earth, 
for on them the higher strata rest, and they 
are wont to be * shaken' from time to time 
by earthquake action, and are then said to 

* tremble.' And that these are the * pillars ' 
intended may be made still more evident by 
referring to another passage — 1 Sam. ii. 8, 

* The pillars of the earth are the Lord's, and 
He hath set the world upon them.' The 
Hebrew word here translated * world ' means, 

* Appendix, Note C, p. 219. 
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hot the globe in its entirety, but only its 
upper, or habitable, surface. This is the 
invariable meaning of this word elsewhere. 
On the * pillars ' therefore, or lower rocks, 
does this upper surface rest. But on what 
do the * pillars ' themselves rest ? What 
foundation have they ? This brings us to the 
law of gravitation already spoken of. But 
can we go a step farther ? Not under the 
guidance of science. She has reached her 
utmost limit. But in another passage of 
Scripture we seem to catch a glimpse of those 
deeper arcana of Nature which ' the vulture's 
eye hath not seen,' and to which the search- 
ings of science can never penetrate. I refer to 
Psalm Ixxv. 3. * I,' says God (for He is the 
speaker, and He is speaking of the earth), — * I 
bear up the pillars of it,' thus asserting, if we 
do not misapprehend the words, that gravi- 
tation itself is indebted for its ever-acting 
force to * the Hand which is never weary,' 
but which is always mighty in operation. 
And that this is really so is confirmed by 
Heb. i. 3, where it is said of the Son of God 
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that * He upholds all things by the word of 
his power/ and with this agrees Col. i. 17, 
that * by Him all things consist,^ or cohere 
together. 

There is another passage which, owing to 
its figurative language having been taken 
literally, has been very unreasonably charged 
with physical errors. I refer to the account 
of the Noachian Deluge in Gen. vii. We are 
told that when the flood was sent upon the 
earth * the windows of heavens were opened.' 
It should be observed that the word trans- 
lated * windows ' means simply ' apertures.' 
It is rendered in the margin 'flood-gates;' 
and this expresses pretty correctly the mean- 
ing of the original. It seems that when the 
Almighty saw it needful to punish the 
exceeding wickedness of the men of that 
generation, one agency which he employed 
wa^ an unprecedented downpour of rain from 
the skies. There was evidently in this a 
special exercise of Divine power, such as we 
usually term miraculous, though it is not 
improbable that it was effected through the 
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instrumentality of natural laws. The lan- 
guage, carefully examined, seems to show that 
evaporation upon an abnormally excessive 
scale took place from the surface of the ocean 
— * all the fountains of the great deep were 
opened/ And that in consequence the sur- 
charged clouds could no longer sustain their 
enormous load of condensed vapours, and that 
an overwhelming downpour of rain was the 
result. But is there any physical inaccm-acy 
whatever in describing this as *the opening 
the flood-gates of heaven?' The language 
doubtless is metaphorical, but the truth it 
conveys is in no respect inconsistent with the 
facts of science,* 

The conclusion then to which the exami- 
nation of our subject, thus far, brings us, is 
this, — 

(a.) It would be unreasonable to expect 
to find the technical language of science in 
the Word of God. It may, therefore, in this 
respect, with truth be said that ' the Bible 
was not intended to teach men science.' 

* Appendix, Note D, p. 221, 
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(6.) In what fonn then do we find its 
frequent allusions to the works of Natiu'e, 
whether in the present or past ages ? 

Its language on such subjects is sometimes 
Fhencymenal, and sometimes Metaphorical; 
but always in thorough harmony with the 
truths of the Natural world. 

There are other passages, however, in 
which the language is not such as may pro- 
perly be termed either phenomenal or meta- 
phorical, but in which there are statements of 
a most interesting kind, relating to physical 
truths, latent * beneath the surface.' And 
these need the aid of special interpretation to 
develope. 

By what rules of interpretation these 
deeper meanings may best be elicited, is the 
point we have next to consider. 



II. 



PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION. 
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1. The essential unity of the Holy Scriptures 
is a truth which should be kept steadily 
in view in the researches of the Biblical stu- 
dent. The Bible is indeed multiform in this 
respect, that it was the product of numerous 
writers, written at various times, and in 
different countries. But it is not the less 
true that it had, properly speaking, but one 
supreme Author — the Holy Spirit of God. 
It should accordingly be studied as one 
integral Book, by a method strictly analogous 
to that which has proved so successfid in 
physical inquiries — viz. the inductive. And 
in our researches in the field of Scripture, its 
sentences and words exactly correspond to 
those facts or phenomena in the Natural 
world, which the student first diligently 
collects, and then thoughtfully examines and 
compares. But it is most important that our 
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induction of these particulars should be com- 
plete. There should not be the omission of 
one single passage which is at all fitted to 
throw light upon the question we are con- 
sidering. The unity of the Scriptures de- 
mands this recognition of its whole testimony. 

2. Connected with this first rule of inter- 
pretation is another of equal, or of even more 
importance. It is this. The Divine element 
— th/e superhuman Authorship of the Bible — 
must never be lost sight of This does not 
do away with the reaUty and value of the 
human element, as I have before remarked. 

They co-exist, and pervade the Scriptures 
everywhere ; but, in some marvellous way, the 
one does in no degree supersede, or neutralise 
the other. This Book is as truly human, free 
though it is from human errors or imperfec- 
tion, as though it were ' not Divine. It is as 
truly Divine, as though it had come direct 
from the upper Sanctuary, instead of having 
come to us through the intermediate agency 
of the mind and pen of man. 

Now, there are one or two special reasons 
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why this recognition of the Divine element in 
the Holy Scriptures is so needful for the 
student who is engaged in this particular line 
of investigation. 

(a.) It will act as a powerfiil incentive to 
patient study, and thorough research. As in 
the case of the student of nature, what is his 
incentive and reward? Is it not the mar- 
veDous perfection of the subject-matter which 
he is investigating? Put before him some 
object of mere human workmanship, and his 
interest would soon flag and cease. But he 
finds, in his invariable experience, that the 
works of Nature have wonders of design, and 
of structure, and such harmony of parts, and 
beauty of workmanship, as thorough search- 
ing elicits, but never exhausts. He has no 
fear that he will ever be disappointed by 
coming upon some oversight, or awkward 
effect of Nature's handiwork. Its known 
perfection is his spur and his reward. 

(6.) But there is another reason. The 
question as to the mode of interpretation 
turns upon it. If the Bible is human only. 
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in its origin and communications, it will be 
but fair to interpret it as we interpret any 
other book, the author of which is one of 
ourselves. His information and opinions will 
be the natural key to the meaning of the 
words he uses. They cannot rise above the 
writer's personal knowledge, or the opinions 
and behefs of the day in which he wrote. 
But if the Book is in reality the Word of 
God, we must take into account the super 
human knowledge of that Omniscient Being 
who created the Universe, the mysterious 
and mighty forces of which are the product 
of His infinite wisdom and power. When 
its words refer to the works of Creation, in 
past ages or the present, we shall assuredly 
miss their true meaning, if we do not expect 
to find an accuracy, depth, and fdlness, 
which, under other circumstances, it would 
be futile to look for. The highly gifted 
mind of Lord Bacon clearly saw this, and 
he thus expressed his conviction : — 

* The Scriptures being given by inspi- 
ration, and not by human reason, do difier 
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from all other books in the Author, which, 
by consequence, doth draw on some dif- 
ference to be used by the expositor. For 
the inditer of them did know four things 
which no man can attain to know, which 
are, the mysteries of the kingdom of glory, 
t}\^ 'perfection of the laws of Nature, the 
secrets of the heart of man, and the future 
succession of all ages/ (Works, vol. i. p. 78.) 

Bearing in mind, then, that the Bible 
must be studied as one integral Book, not- 
withstanding its diversity of parts, and that 
its Divine Authorship must be kept steadily 
in view by the student who would develope 
its inner and deeper meanings, we come to 
another rule of interpretation, which is of 
essential importance in this special branch 
of inquiry. 

3. We must carefully make use of the aid 
which genuine Science is so happily able to 
afford us. What is Physical Science ? Is it not 
the correct explanation of the works of Nature, 
or rather of the works of God in Nature — 
of their structure, organization, properties, 
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laws, &c., so far as mans studies can succeed 
in discovering them ? Genuine Physical 
Science is, therefore, trutlij in one depart- 
ment of the vast region of truth which 
surrounds us. on every side. Now it is a 
fact that the Bible makes allusion to the 
works of Creation in numberless passages. 
Can we do better than take these works, 
thus carefully explained by those who have 
specially studied them, as a key to the 
true meaning of these passages, on which 
otherwise serious difficulty must necessarily 
rest ? We gladly make use of such extra- 
neous aids as History, Archaeology, Geo- 
graphy, ancient manners and customs, can 
furnish us with. Why not also of the dis- 
coveries of Science, aiid. zb regards the par- 
ticular point I have in view in this treatise, 
of the very interesting Science of Geology ? 
In saying this, however, I wish to distinguish 
between those vague speculations and un- 
proved theories in which some Geologists 
have indulged, and the more carefully ascer- 
tained conclusions which our sounder Geo- 
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logical workers and writers have been con- 
tent with. It is the latter only of which I 
shall make use. * Tentative hypotheses/ as 
they are termed, have, indeed, their value 
in the hands of the intelligent investigator. 
They may lead on, in time, to the discovery 
of many important truths. But they need 
to be thoroughly tested before they are 
fitted to take their place among those truths 
which are properly styled * scientific' For 
Science, be it observed, is knowledge, and 
not speculation. 

Now, Geology can tell us, and most 
satisfactorily, of the former condition of our 
Earth, in the remote ages of the past — its 
structiu'e, and its inhabitants. And to these 
facts, which are of such extreme interest to 
us, the present inhabitants of this very an- 
cient planet, the Bible does refer in several 
passages, whose true import has been over- 
looked, as I hope to show. We must take 
with us, then, the aid which Geology, by 
God's goodness, has been specially fitted to 
afford us. 
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But now, taking with us this helpful 
guide, we come to the Scripture field ; and 
our aim is, not to import Geological meanings 
into the words, but we wish to find out what 
these words do really say and mean. How 
shall we best do this ? 

4. Exegetical care and skill are needed. 
We must employ, a^ of primary unport- 
ance, what is termed the *usus loquendi/ 
i.e., we must make the Bible — what 
doubtless God intended it to be — its own 
chief interpreter. What is the special force 
and meaning of each word, in any par- 
ticular passage, on which some obscurity 
rests ? The way to ascertain this, is to 
carefully examine the use of the word 
elsewhere, taking into account those more 
delicate shades of diflference in the meaning 
which its contextual position requires. This 
supposes, of course, the fact of verbal ac- 
curacy ; and verbal accuracy I venture to 
claim for the original document of this won- 
derful Book. The proof of this fact is in 
the hands, not of the superficial reader, but 
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of the diligent student. The conviction that 
it is really so is a growing conviction, deepen- 
ing and strengthening the longer we are con- 
versant with the language of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

Could it indeed be otherwise ? The sub- 
ject-matter of the Bible relates to truths, of 
very deep and endless consequence, connected 
with the glory of God, and the salvation of 
man. Can we beheve that its utterances 
upon such subjects were left to the more or 
less correct expression of the himaan writer ? 
Who does not know that the true meaning of 
a thought may be greatly modified, or even 
seriously altered, by the words which are its 
vehicle ? And what power, short of Divine 
inspiration, could have seciu'ed that the words 
should be in all cases words of truth, when 
entrusted to the writing of fallible men ? 

I do not attach much importance to 
derivations, and etymologies, of words. These 
are often more ingenious than true. A far 
safer clue to the correct meaning of the 
language is in the comparison of Scripture 
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with Scripture, in the original Hebrew or 
Greek. We thus get at those nicer shades of 
meaning, on which much oftentimes depends. 
And this, conjoined with the surroundings of 
the word — its contextual position ; united 
also with those other requisites to which I 
have already referred, will so help us as to 
the true meaning, as to leave, in most cases, 
no reasonable doubt upon the mind. 

But have we, in addition to thk, aay 
means of testing the accuracy of the interpre- 
tative conclusions to which we thus come ? 
I believe we have. 

We may ask, — is the meaning, which we 
thus assign to any particular passage, uncon- 
tradicted by the declarations of any other 
passage, in any other part of the inspired 
Word? This is important on the ground of 
the unity of the Sacred Volume. 

Further, there are harmonies of truth in 
Revelation, even as there are harmonies of 
truth in Nature, and correct interpretation 
will tend to bring out to view these before 
unobserved harmonies. Light will thus be 
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cast on pcussages on which some obscurity, it 
may be, before rested. And these passages, 
thus elucidated, wiU in their turn throw back 
hght on the one we are considering. So that 
we shall not only find no contradictions, but 
beautifol haxmoJes of truth dawning upon 
lis in all directions. 

And now, supposing our BibUcal student to 
have thus evoked the meaning of any particular 
passage of Scripture having reference to the 
the works of Creation, on which previous 
haziness rested, why should not this be ac- 
cepted as the true meaning — the meaning, 
that is, which was intended by the Divine 
Spirit who inspired the human writer ? The 
passage must have a meaning. What is its 
meaning ? If an objector hesitates to receive 
that which has been thus carefully arrived at, 
may we not fairly ask him to tell us what 
more satisfactory Tneaning he would substi- 
tute in its place ? Remembering that it 
must fulfil the conditions of sound and 
careful philological analysis ; that it must 
bear being thoroughly tested by comparison 
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with every other part of the Holy Scriptures ; 
and that it must also be in harmony with the 
well-ascertained discoveries which Geology, 
and the other physical sciences, have brought 
to light. 

You have, suppose, a lock you wish to 
open. Its waxds are confessedly intricate and 
complicated : a key is put into your hands 
which effectually does its work. It passes 
through all the wards, and opens the lock. 
What shall we say ? Why need we hesitate 
to admit, ' This must be the key intended 
by the workman who originally formed the 
lock, or they would not so fit, the one into 
the other ? ' 



III. 

EXAMINATION OF SCRIPTURE 

PASSAGES. 
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We are now about to enter on the exam- 
ination of certain passages of Scripture re- 
lating to the condition of our globe during 
the Geological ages ; but before doing so, I 
hope it will not be deemed irrelevant if I 
draw attention to some highly interesting 
passages, which allude to the position of our 
earth in space, and to its diurnal and annual 
revolutions. 

In Job xxvi. there are some very remark- 
able allusions to the wisdom and power of 
God as exhibited in Nature. Verse 7 is thus 
rendered in our Authorised Version : ' He 
stretcheth out the north over the empty 
place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing/* 
The latter portion of the sentence could not, 
I think, have been better rendered; but, 
owing to some want of accuracy in the ren- 

♦ Appendix, Note E, p. 223. 
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dering of the former part of the verse, Com- 
mentators generally have explained it to 
mean, that it describes the way in which 
the Creator has ' spread out ' the northern 
hemisphere of stars in space, over our 
heads. But such a rendering is unsatisfac- 
toiy. We can hardly speak of the starry 
Universe as being * spread out,' or * stretched 
out,' inasmuch as its extent is illunitable in 
cdl directions. The fact is, the Hebrew verb 
has another meaning, which occurs quite as 
frequently as this, and which yields here, as 
I think, a much better sense. It means, * to 
bend, or incHne a thing out of its natural 
position.' Thus understood, it will read, 

* He inclineth the north ' (pole of the earth) 

* towards empty space, and hietngeth the earth 
upon nothing.' 

The real position of the earth's axis, it 
should be observed, is not exactly what we 
might have anticipated. It is not perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the ecliptic, but aslant 
at a certain angle. But there is consummate 
wisdom in this arrangement, and in the angle 
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at which the earth's axis is inclined. For, to 
this we owe the ever- varying lengtli of day 
and night — the changes of the seasons — and 
the differences of climate which characterise 
the several regions of the globe. This par- 
ticular direction of the earth's axis, therefore, 
is such a marvellous proof of the wisdom and 
fore-knowledge of God, that it well deserves 
to be specially alluded to, as it is in this in- 
teresting passage. 

The Spherical form of the Globe, and of 
its enveloping atmosphere, are also referred 
to in two or three passages. 

In Isaiah, xl. there are some magnificent 
allusions to the greatness and glory of God, 
as manifested in His creative works. In the 
22nd verse He is described as, *He that 
sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and 
the inhabitants thereof are as locusts, that 
stretcheth out the heavens' (or atmosphere) 
' as a thin veil, and spreadeth them out as 
a tent to dwell in.' 

In Proverbs, viii. 27, Wisdom (the Son 
of God) is represented as saying, * When He,' 
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(Jehovah) * prepared the heavens, I was there, 
when He ordained a cu*ele on the face of the 
deep.'^'^ The reading in our version is, ' When 
he set a compass on the face of the deep.' 
But the word ' ordained ' brings out more 
clearly the fact, evidently implied in the 
Hebrew, that it was by the institution of a 
law of Nature — that of gravitation — that the 
ocean received, and maintains, its orbicular 
form ; for by this law, as we know, every 
particle of water tends towards the mys- 
terious centre of the earth. 

In Job, xxvi. 10, we have an allusion of 
a still more interesting nature. Again I am 
compelled to find some fault with the Author- 
ised Version. It fails in clearness, though, I 
admit, there is some difficulty in putting, 
neatly and accurately, into words the mean- 
ing of the original. In this version it stands 
thus, 'He hath compassed the waters with 
bounds, until day and night come to an end.' 
Perhaps this may be oflfered as a better 
rendering, ' He ordained a circle on the face 

♦ Appendix, Note F, p. 226. 
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of the waters, at the boundaries of light and 
darkness/ i.e.y at the boundary line where 
light and darkness meet one another. "'''' The 
* waters ' on the face of which Jehovah is 
here said to have ordained a circle, are not, 
as I conceive, the waters in the seas below, 
but the waters, or vapours, in the atmo- 
sphere which envelopes the globe. This, as 
everyone knows, is extended round the globe 
as a thin veil. Its form, there can be no 
doubt, is orbicular, corresponding to that of 
the earth. 

But the point of peculiar interest is the 
expression here used — that Jehovah is said 
to have drawn (i.e., ordained as a persistent 
law) a circular line at the boundary of light 
and darkness. But this encircling line is not 
a stationary one. It is ever changing, as the 
result of the earth's rotation, thus causing 
the alternations of light and darkness, day 
and night. Now imagine our globe motion- 
less, having neither diurnal nor annual move- 
ment. This circular line would, in that case, 

• Appendix, Note G, p. 226. 
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never vary. But, rolling round as the earth 
does daily on its axis, and at the same time 
performing an ever-onward movement in its 
orbit round the sun, the circular line is con- 
stantly shifting, so that, in consequence of 
the inclined direction of the earth's axis, 
combined with its diurnal and annual move- 
ments, every part of its surrounding atmo- 
sphere receives, in turn, the circular line, 
which defines and manifests its orbicular 
form. I am not sure that I have succeeded 
in clearly expressing my meaning ; but if T 
have, I venture to believe that my reader 
will concur with me in thinking that this 
passage is one of exquisite beauty, as well 
as perfect physical accuracy. 

Another passage I may now refer to, 
in which the Spherical form of the atmo- 
sphere seems to be alluded to, though not, 
perhaps, as evidently as in the one we have 
just been considering. It is Proverbs, xxx. 4. 
The translation, somewhat corrected, will read 
thus, * Who hath ascended up to heaven, and 
descended ? Who hath gathered the air in 
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the hollow of His hands ? Who hath con- 
densed the Waters in a garment ? Who hath 
established all the ends of the earth ? What 
is His name, and what is His Son's name, if 
thou knowest ? ' ^ It must, I think, be ad- 
mitted that the rendering in our version, 
* Who hath gathered the wind in His fists ? ' 
is not a very happy one. For the Hebrew 
word certainly means, *the palm, or hollow, 
of tiie hand ' — an allusion, it appears to me, 
to the spherical form of the enveloping atmo- 
sphere, which, in the. metaphorical language 
of the passage, is represented as being com- 
pressed and moulded into this form by the 
hand of the Omnipotent Creator. If we 
are correct in thus understanding it, it 
is a truly sublime conception ; and it is 
confirmed, I think, by the next words, 
' Who hath condensed the waters ' (the 
atmosphere) *in a garment?' For the word 
here used for ' garment ' means an enveloping 
robe. 

There is one more passage, in which we 

* Appendix, Note H, p. 226. 
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find a reference of remarkable accuracy and 
beauty, to the earth's diurnal rotation on 
its axis.**'^ In Job, xxxviii. 12, Jehovah de- 
mands of His servant, ^Hast thou com- 
manded the morning since thy days, and 
caused the day-spring to know his place ; 
that it may take hold of the ends ' (or wings) 
* of the earth, and that the wicked may be 
shaken out of it ? ' The allusion here is 
clearly to the early dawn of the morning. 
But the interesting circumstance to notice 
is, that the point at which this takes place 
is a constantly changing point on the ho- 
rizon, so that, in consequence of the earth's 
two movements, — diurnal and annual, — the 
first appearance of the sun is never, on two 
successive mornings in the year, in precisely 
the same spot. And at the moment when 
the orb of day surmounts the horizon, its 
beams ( * the wings of the morning ' ) shoot 
forward with such astonishing rapidity as 
to outstrip, in their speed, the earth as it 
revolves on its axis; and thus the sun's 

* Appendix, Note I, page 227. 
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beams are said to * take hold of ' (or to over- 
take) 'the ends of the earth.' 

But even more beautiful still is the 
imagery in the next verse. * It ' (the earth) 
* turns itself round as a clay-seal, and objects 
stand out like a vesture.' Some Commen- 
tators seem to have had an inkling of the 
true meaning of this singularly beautiful 
verse. Jt refers, undoubtedly, to the effect 
produced on the surface of the earth, as, 
rolling round on its axis, its before- dark- 
ened parts come in succession under the 
light of the rising sun. This is aptly com- 
pared to one of those revolving seals or 
cylinders which were in frequent use in 
Eastern countries in those early days. They 
are known as * Babylonian cylinder seals.' 
Numerous examples of them, taken from 
the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh, may be 
seen in the British Museum. They were 
usually made of clay, which was afterwards 
indurated by heat. They vary from two or 
three to six or more inches in length, and 
in form resemble a garden-roller. They have 
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various devices engraved or stamped upon 
them. Carefully notice that the Hebrew 
verb for, * it turns itself round/ is in the 
Hithpael conjugation, and so expresses self- 
moving, which is what the earth apparently 
does. ' It turns itself round,' and, as it thus 
revolves, those parts of its surface whicli 
before were shrouded in darkness, as soon 
as ever the sun's light touches them, emerge 
into form, and colour, and life, and beauty — 
hills and mountains, forests, rivers, lakes, 
trees, cornfields, houses, villages, come into 
view in quick succession, like the effect pro- 
duced by a revolving seal as it rolls over 
the receptive wax, causing those parts of 
the globe on which the light thus falls to 
assume the appearance of some rich and 
variegated robe, to which the now enlight- 
ened earth is beautifully likened. 

Now, I would ask, are not these descrip- 
tions of the Earth, in its position, movements, 
and their resulting effects, far too accurate 
to have originated in the minds of men living 
in those early unscientific days ? Have they 
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not the impress of the mind and hand of 
Him who ' formed all these things ? ' 

But I pass on. This favoured planet of 
ours has a history to narrate, of the deepest 
interest, and of surprising antiquity, recorded 
on the rocks * beneath its surface/ This 
history our Geologists have been labouring 
to decipher, with some considerable success, 
ever since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. And the result of their studies is 
the more interesting, inasmuch as it enables 
us to understand correctly some passages 
of Scripture which would have continued 
imintelligible, at least as regards their 
deeper meanings, except for this valuable 
ixid. 

Modem Geology is based on the careful 
observation of the processes of Nature, which 
we now see going on around us. These it 
applies, with the requisite modifications, to 
those earlier changes and operations, the 
evidences of which are plainly discernible 
in the earth's strata. 

Of these changes now taking place on the 
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surface of our globe, one of the most marked 
and important, is the disintegration of rocks, 
and their removal and re-deposit by the 
agency of water. 

There are one or two passages in Job 
in which we find most accurate descriptions 
of these Natural operations. In Job, xiv. 
18, 19,* there is this remarkable allusion to 
the physical processes of disintegration and 
decay. The writer introduces it as an illus- 
tration of the frailty of man, and the vanity 
of his hopes, when those hopes are bounded 
by the things of this world. ' Surely,' he 
says, *the mountain falling wasteth away, 
and the rock is removed out of its place. 
The waters grind the stones. Thou washest 
away the deposits thereof — the silt of the 
earth, so thou destroyest the expectation 
of man.' I have here given what, after a 
very careful examination, I believe to be 
the exact meaning of the Hebrew. It is 
a graphic description of what is constantly 
going on, in mountainous regions especially. 

* Appendix, Note J, page 229. 
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Does anything, at the first view, appear more 
sohd and unchangeable than the primaeval 
mountains ? They look as if they would 
* stand fast for ever.' But, in fact, it is fiu- 
otherwise. They are continually * wasting 
away' by various agencies ever at work, 
atmospherical, aqueous, and chemical. Heaps 
of dibriSy thus caused, are to be seen high up 
the sides, as well as at the bases of our hills 
and mountains — *the rock is removed out 
of its place.' Its masses disintegrate, and 
the fragments, thus detached, slide down 
the mountain -sides into the valleys, there to 
be taken up by the occasional torrents which, 
with characteristic force, * grind the stones,' 
reducing them, eventually, to gravel, sand, 
and mud. The sediment, thus formed, is 
taken up, and carried forward by streams 
and rivers, to be afterwai'ds deposited at 
the bottoms of lakes, or in the ocean beds. 
Here they are laid down as strata, which, 
in their accumulated condition, become what 
Geologists term ' formations.' In these are 
oftentimes imbedded the relics of such plants 
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and animals as have been brought down by 
the streams and rivers. 

Now these physical operations are de- 
scribed with much accuracy in this passage 
in Job. The agency of water is, indeed, a 
very interesting process, as any careful ob- 
server may witness. 

But it should be remarked that the allu- 
vial beds, thus formed, on the margins and 
at the mouths of rivers, are liable to be again 
cut through, and carried away, and re- 
deposited in some other place, when the river 
is fuller, and its current stronger, than or- 
dinary. In this, also, how singularly accurate 
is the allusion in Job : ' Thou washest away 
the beds thereof — the silt of the earth. ' 

In Job, ix. 4, 5,* there is another passage 
bearing on the same subject : ' He is wise in 
heart, and mighty in strength, who hath 
hardened himself against him, and prospered ? 
Who removeth mountains, and men know it 
not ; who overtumeth them in his anger.' 
Careful observation shows that there are two 

* Appendix, Note K, p. 232. 
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ways in which mountain masses are removed. 
Either by gradual decomposition and decay — 
the process just now referred to — or, at other 
times, and in rarer instances, it takes place 
more suddenly and rapidly. They may be 
overthrown by earthquake action. In the 
former case * men know it not,' — for this reason. 
The action goes on so slowly and silently, 
that man's life is not long enough to observe 
the changes which are taking place. In the 
other case, it is so sudden and unexpected, 
that ' men know it not ;' it happens when they 
are not aware, and expecting no such occur- 
rence. Both these operations of nature are 
alluded to in the accurate language of this 
passage, and botli illustrate, according to the 
writer's intention, the mighty power and 
wisdom of God, who can so easily effect such 
great physical changes. 

Below the earth's surface there is a hid- 
den and mysterious agency at work of mighty 
potency — I allude to the expansive power of 
its internal heat Of the fact of this force, 
there can be no doubt, however difficult it 
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may be to explain, and account for it. To it 
we attribute the existence of volcanoes, earth- 
quakes, springs of hot water, the regular in- 
crease of temperature, which any one who has 
descended a mine must be conscious of; and 
moreover those elevations and subsidences of 
the earth's crust, which are even now taking 
place in various parts of the world. It is, for 
example, a well-knovni fact that the northern 
part of Scandinavia is, and has been, for cen- 
turies quietly and steadily upiising, at the 
slow rate of about five feet in a century, 
while at its southern extremity there is no 
rise at all in the surface of the land. In con- 
firmation of this it may be mentioned, that 
sea-shells, and the remains of other marine 
animals, of the very same species as those 
now living in the Baltic, are found at various 
elevations in the clifis up to 400 feet or more. 
And it is remarkable that this is going on in 
a region of the earth which has always been 
singularly free from sudden earthquake action. 
In South America, on the coast of Chili, 
the land for about 800 miles in length, and 
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about 450 in breadth, was suddenly upheaved 
in 1835, and it still continues so. 

Indeed, even in our own country we have 
evidence of such changes at a period com- 
paratively recent. There are what are termed 
* raised sea-beaches,' on various parts of the 
coast, at heights of from twenty to sixty feet 
above the sea-level, consisting of shingle and 
sea-shells of existing species. There are also 
indications of recent subsidences of the sea- 
coast in some parts of England, inasmuch as 
we find submerged forests occasionally laid 
bare at very low water. 

Now what does all this prove ? It proves 
that there is an agency at work, mighty in 
operation, which can most easily upheave con- 
siderable portions of the earth's crust, and yet 
so gently and gradually, that not a movement 
can be felt, not a sound heard, while it is 
going on. Such natural phenomena, now 
observable. Geologists with good reason make 
use of to explain similar changes which 
they can clearly see to have occurred in the 
crust of the earth in all past ages. But 

F 
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the interesting point to notice is, that these 
natural operations are distinctly alluded 
to in Scripture, and in such a way as to 
satisfy us, that the description evinces such 
knowledge of these things as the writer 
could not in his day have had. The more 
sudden and violent upheaving force of earth- 
quake action is often referred to, but there 
are a few passages in which the gentler and 
more gradual operation of the same cause is 
alluded to. 

In Isaiah, xl. 12, there is a passage in 
which simplicity and grandeur are beautifully 
combined. Referring to the Omnipotent, the 
prophet asks, 'Who hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted 
out heaven with a span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure, and 
weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance ? ' Then passing on to the 
15th verse, it is said, ' Behold, the nations are 
as the drop of a bucket, and are accounted 
as the small dust of the balance ; he taketh 
up ' (or, more exactly, * A^ heaveth up ') * the 
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isles aa a very little thing/* What a mag- 
nificent idea ! Here is the Almighty described 
(making use, it may be, of physical laws) 
slowly and steadily upheaving the isles {Con- 
tinents the word often means) 'as a very 
little thing/ so small to Him is the exertion 
required, as he puts His Omnipotent hand 
beneath. Shall we call this poetry ? J*^^ is 
poetry of the sublimest kind, but such poetry 
as is well fitted to be a handmaid of the 
severest physical truth. The expansive force 
of internal heat is doubtless here alluded to, 
but whence has this heat its power, thus to 
upheave vast territories ? Nature herself 
suggests the reply; but only the Bible can 
authoritatively answer the question. It is a 
sublime description indeed. The coast of 
Sweden, as I have already remarked, has 
been rising for centm^ies, regularly but very 
slowly, and underneath that uprising tract of 
country, has been, all that time, ' the Hand 
that never is weary,' sustaining and uplifting 
its land surface, its valleys, hills, and moun- 

* Appendix, Note L, p. 232. 
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tains — and this so easily that to Him it has 
been ' a very little thing/ 

The relative changes of level in sea and 
land, which, geologically viewed, are of 
much importance, are alluded to in several 
places of Scripture. 

In Psalm civ. 6, &c., there is a striking re- 
ference to the state of things which preceded 
the present creation. At that time * the waters 
stood above the mountains.' A deep submer- 
gence had occurred. But at * God's rebuke the 
waters fled ; at the voice of his thunder they 
' hasted away.' But how was this change 
effected ? Certain physical laws were brought 
into operation. ' The mountains ascend, the 
valleys descend.' This is the literal transla- 
tion of the Hebrew words. And then, as the 
result of this upheaving action, the waters of 
the seas passed ' to the place which he 
had founded for them,' viz., the ocean beds. 
And thus explained, this passage is in 
thorough harmony with Gen. i. 9, where it 
is stated that ' the waters were gathered 
together into one place, and the dry land 
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appeared/ i. c, it was brought up from below 
the sea. 

Other passages might be referred to, in 
which there are, I think, intimations, though 
not so evident, of the depression of the sea, 
and elevation of the land, or vice versd, e. g.y 
in Job, ix. 8, it is said of God, ' Who alone 
spreadeth out the heavens, and treadeth on 
the waves ' (or, more correctly, on the height) 
' of the sea,' i. e., to depress it, relatively to 
the adjacent land. If this is the true mean- 
ing of this passage, the language must be 
regarded as ' phenomenal.' The sea, to the 
eye of a spectator, when such a change of 
level takes place, would appear to sink, 
whereas, in reaUty, it is the land that rises, 
and so causes this optical appearance. 

In Amos, iv. 13, the opposite effect is 
described. The land is spoken of as caused 
to go down. 'For, lo, he who formeth the 
mountains, and createth the air, and showeth 
unto man what is his counsel, that maketh 
the morning darkness, and treadeth upon the 
high places of the earth.* Here is described 
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submergence of the higher lands beneath the 
sea, accompanied with darkness, such as was 
the case immediately before the present ' re- 
newal of the face of the earth.' Then, as we 
read in Psalm civ. 6, ' the waters stood above 
the mountains.' 

Having directed the reader's attention to 
certain interesting passages of Scripture, in 
which the disintegration of rocks and moun- 
tain masses; and the elevation and sub- 
sidence of large portions of the earth'b sur- 
face, are described in language singularly 
true to nature ; we will now proceed to con- 
sider some other passages in which there are 
allusions, more or less evident, to tlfie con- 
dition of the earth during the Geological 
ages. 

The first to which I shall refer is in 
Psalm xc* If the authorship of this Psalm 
is correctly ascribed to Moses, there is some- 
thing very interesting in the circumstance 
that the same hand which wrote the 2nd 
verse of this Psalm wrote also the simple 

* Appendix, Note M, p. 233. 
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and sublime description of God's work of 
Creation in Genesis i. 

* Before mountains were bom, or ever 
the earth and the world had brought 
forth, even from age to age thou art 
God/ I venture thus to render this 
verse, in the belief that it more correctly 
conveys the meaning of the original than 
the translation in our Version. The writer 
is contrasting the eternity and unohange- 
ableness of God with the frailty and muta- 
bility of man, and to make the thought 
the more impressive, he carries us back in 
imagination to the time, incalculably remote, 
when this world first came into being. The 
language, though figurative, is in perfect 
harmony with physical tinith. How does 
Geology explain the origin of those mighty 
mountain ranges which diversify the face of 
the earth? They were not, she tells us, 
created in the condition of mountains. They 
are enormous masses of still more ancient 
rocks, which have been uplifted, whether 
gradually or more suddenly, from vast depths 
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below, bringing up with them, on their flanks, 
formations of later ages, in successive order, 
which thus reveal to the eye of the Geologist 
the relative period at which the upheaval 
took place. And so these mountains, origin- 
ating from below, being extrusions, as it 
were, from the earth's interior, are properly 
said to be ' born,' or ' brought forth/ I 
refer to my note in the Appendix for my 
reasons for translating, as I have, the next 
words — ' or ever the earth, and the world 
had brought fortL' Such a rendering has 
the support, in its favour, of several of the 
ablest expositors, and is fully borne out by 
the Hebrew. 

The difference should be noted between 
the two words, 'earth' and * world.' They 
are not synonymous. The former is the 
generic, or larger term. The latter is Hmited 
k m^ng to the upper, or habitable surfa<. 
of the globe. Both these are said to have 
generated, or ' brought forth ' — the ' earth,' 
its hills and mountains, and other great phy- 
sical changes. The ' world,' its animal and 
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vegetable life, which in a certain subordinate 
or physical sense, it is said to have ' brought 
forth.' It is worth observing how often the 
Bible recognises physical causation, in sub- 
servience to the word or power of God. 
Undoubtedly, it puts very prominently for- 
ward the hand of God, but not exclusively 
so. It distinctly recognises second causes as 
working their results, in obedience to the 
laws which God has impressed upon His own 
creation. It is interesting to observe this, 
and we need not fear to acknowledge it. In 
Genesis i., for instance, this kind of language 
is very observable : ' Let the earth bring 
forth grass,' &c. ' Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature wliich hath 
life,' &c. ' Let the earth bring forth the living 
creature after his kind,' &c. In Gen. ii. 4, we 
have both causations — the primary and se- 
condary — mentioned in immediate connexion. 
* These are the generations of the heavens and 
the earth when they were created ; in the 
day that the Lord God made* &c. 

In Isa. Iv. 10, we find a distinct recogni- 
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tion of the generative force of the earth : 

* For as the rain cometh down, and the snow, 
from heaven, and retumeth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring 
forth and bud,' &c.. So also in Isa. Ixi. 11 : 

* For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, 
and as the garden causeth the things that 
are sown in it to spring forth, so,' &c. 

The concluding sentence in Psalm xc. 2, 
should be carefiilly noticed — ' Even from age 
to age,' or, age after age, *thou art God.' 
The Hebrew word which is here translated 

* age ' may, I think, like the corresponding 
Greek word, auui/, be correctly so rendered. 
Upon this I shall have occasion to speak 
more fully a little further on. But at pre- 
sent we may notice that we have here sug- 
gested to our minds those protracted ages 
of our earth's past history, which Geology 
has revealed to us, in order to enhance our 
conceptions of the glory of that wondrous 
Being, who, amidst all Nature's changes, 
has Himself continued unchangeable — ^ Thou 
art God.' 
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But this truth will come out more clearly 
in the next passage, to which I now proceed 
to direct the reader's attention. 

Proverbs, viii. 22-31.* 

22. ' The Lord possessed me in* the begin- 
ning of his way ; before his works ; before time 
was. 

23. *I was anointed from everlasting; 
before the beginning; before ever the earth 
was. 

24. * When there were no (ocean) depths, 
I was brought forth ; when there were no 
fountains (of the deep) abounding with water. 

25. * Before the mountains were settled ; 
before the hills, was I brought forth. 

26. * When as yet he had not made the 
earth ; nor its surroundings ; nor the upper- 
most of the soils of the habitable world. 

27. * When he established the heavens 
I was there ; when he ordained a circle on 
the face of the deep. 

♦ Appendix, Note N, p. 235. 
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28. ' When he made firm the sky above ; 
when he strengthened the fountains of the 
deep. 

29. * When he gave to the sea his decree, 
that the waiters should not pass his command- 
ment; when he ordained the foundations of 
the earth. 

30. 'Then I was by him, as the Amen, 
and I was day after day his delight, rejoicing 
before him at all times. 

31. * Rejoicing in the habitable part of 
his earth ; and my delights were with the 
sons of men.' 

The first question which we may be in- 
clined to ask is, who is the Speaker in this 
magnificent passage ? It can scarcely be 
other, I think, than the Son of God, the 
second Person in the Holy Trinity, who is 
here intended by the word * Wisdom.' I 
cannot agree with those who regard Wisdom 
as nothing more than one of the attributes, 
or qualities, of the Divine Natui-e personified. 
It is evident that personal acts are attributed 
to ' Wisdom ' in this passage, and such acts 
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as could only be performed by a Divine Per- 
son — in fact, a fellow- worker with Jehovah 
in the Creation of the world. Christ, St. 
Paul tells us, is ' the Wisdom of God, as 
well as the Power of God.' He says of 
Himself in verse 23, *I was anointed from 
everlasting,' to the ofl&ce, that is, of Creator, 
as He was afterwards to that of Redeemer. 
The 24th verse scarcely needs any comment, 
but in the 25th verse the scientific accuracy 
of the language is noteworthy. ' Before the 
mountains were settled ; before the hills, was 
I brought forth.' The word * settled,' or, 
as it might be translated, *sunk,' expresses, 
with much precision, the physical action 
whereby these enormous masses of rocks, 
originally in a soft condition, became gradu- 
ally consolidated, and, in many cases, crystal- 
lised, beneath the pressure of thousands of 
feet in thickness of overlying rocks. A simi- 
lar expression occurs in Job, xxxviii. 6, where 
this question is addressed by God to Job, 
'Whereupon are the foimdations' (of the earth) 
* festened,' or, as it is literally, * made to sink V 
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But the verse of especial interest in the 
passage we are now examining, is the next, 
the 26th. It is not easy to give what ap- 
pears to me to be the precise meaning of 
the Hebrew words in this verse. It may, 
perhaps, be paraphrased thus : * When as yet 
he had not made the earth (in its earUest 
condition) ; nor its (successive) surrounding 
surfaces ; nor the uppermost of the soils of 
the habitable world.' 

The word 'fields,' as it stands in our 
English version, seriously fails to convey the 
true meaning of the original. * While as yet 
he had not made the earth, nor the fields,' 
&c. It must strike even the uncritical 
reader that there must be some error here. 
The whole of this sublime passage has refer- 
ence exclusively to the glorious works of 
God in Creation, and the word ' fields ' cer- 
tainly comes in very incongruously in such 
a context. This is an instance in which the 
contextual position of a word has much to 
do with determining its meaning. It is 
quite true that the original Hebrew word 
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is often correctly translated 'fields/ when 
used in reference to the works of man. The 
word means, in its most general sense (so 
say the lexicographers), * anything or place 
surroimding, or enclosing, another/ Hence 
it is often applied to the suburbs or environs 
of towns or villages. And inasmuch as the 
fields or gardens of the inhabitants were 
usually situated in these suburbs, the word 
comes to be very properly rendered in 
many cases, * fields.' But in this particular 
instance it is quite evident that, while re- 
taining the general sense of the word, we 
must give it a far grander amplitude of 
meaning. 

The special object of the inspired writer, 
be it observed, is to enlarge and elevate our 
conceptions of the exceeding glory of the 
Son of God in His pre-incamate state. In 
order to this our imagination is taken back to 
the earliest beginning of Creation, the better 
to enable us to form some conception of His 
Eternity — * a parte ante/ as Theologians term 
it. But how can this object be effected ? 
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The discoveries of Geology put into our hands 
a measuring-rod. He — * the Wisdom of God ;' 
* was from everlasting ; before the beginning ; 
before ever the earth was/ But when was 
this ? When did our earth first come into 
being ? Did this event occur only about 
6000 years ago, as the misinterpretation of 
both records formerly taught us ? or, was it 
millions and nullions of years ago, as we now, 
with much better reason, believe ? Geology 
comes to our aid. She points to the many 
changes, of vast epochal duration, through 
which our globe has passed, since its original 
creation, evidenced by the more than ten 
miles' thickness of strata which lie beneath its 
surface. Each of these * formations' repre- 
sents an enormous lapse of time. The reasons 
for believing that this was so can only be 
fully appreciated by those who have carefully 
studied the subject. How inconceivably 
great, then, must be the sum-total of all the 
formations I Now it is to these successive 
' formations,' which thus constitute the 
earth's crust, that, as I believe, the Hebrew 
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word refers. They are, so to say, the ' sur- 
roundings ' of the globe.* They overlie one 
another in regular order, somewhat hke the 
coats of an onion, the oldest being, of course, 
the lowest down in the series. These * forma- 
tions ' are each characterised by their peculiar 
forms of animal and vegetable beings, which 
indicate, with much certainty, to the eye of 
the Geologist, the relative age to which each 
' formation ' belongs.' 

Now it is up the steps of this ascending 
series, or rather down the steps, for we are 
to begin with the earliest first, that our minds 
are called upon to journey, in this remarkable 
and sublime passage : * While as yet ' — that 
is, as feir back as to the time when. He had 
not made the earth in its primeval state ; nor 
the successive surrounding surfaces ; nor the 

* I may here mention that Canon Tristram, the 
author of a very useful work on The Natural HUtory 
of the Bible, on the list of the S.P.C.E., has adopted, 
m his Appendix to that work, a note with which I 
furnished him, briefly stating this explanation of Prov. 
viiL 26. It is a satisfaction to me to have so competent 
an opinion in support of my view. 

O 
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uppermost of the soils of the hohitahle world, 
alluding, no doubt, to our present world's 
surface, subsequent to all the Tertiaries, which 
themselves constitute a long series of deposits. 
I need not further point out the grandeur 
of this passage. It certainly sets before us, 
in a very ennobHng point of view, the great- 
ness and glory of that Being, to whom, as 
Christians, we are indebted, not only for the 
blessings of creation, but for the mercies of 
redemption also. 

The verses which follow the 26th describe, 
in expressive language, the institution of 
those laws of wondrous perfection, whereby 
earth, and air, and water, were brought into 
exquisite harmony of action, so that, in their 
combination, they form those glorious heavens 
and earth in the midst of which we now 
live. 

But when Jehovah ordained these laws, 
'Wisdom,' his co-eternal Son, was 'with 
him, day after day his dehght, co-operating 
with him, and rejoicing before him at all 
times.' 
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The New Testament will now furnish us 
with a passage, in which our earth's extreme 
antiquity, and its epochal changes, are, to my 
mind, distinctly indicated. 

Hebrews, i. 10-12.* *And, thou. Lord, 
in the beginning, hast laid the foimdation of 
the earth, and the heavens are the works of 
thine hands. They shall perish, but thou 
continuest, and they all shall wax old as doth 
a garment. And like as a vesture shalt thou 
roll them upj and they shall be changed, but 
thou art the same, and thy years shall not 
fail.' 

It was evidently the object of the writer 
of this Epistle, at its commencement, to ele- 
vate our conceptions of the glory and majesty 
of the Son of God, as the Creator and Up- 
holder of all things. And this he does by 
stating in the passage now imder our con- 
sideration, that He it was, who, at the earHest 
beginning * laid the foundation of the earth.' 
This expression has probably a twofold sig- 
nification. 

♦ Appendix, Note 0, p. 239. 
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(a.) It points to the earliest origin of the 
earth, as in the erection of an edifice the 
initial act of the builder is to lay the fonnda- 
tion, forming, as it does, the basis on which 
the whole superstructure rests ; so, at a 
period remote beyond conception, did the 
Divine Architect — the second Person in the 
Holy Trinity — conmaence that series of Crea- 
tions which has now culminated, for the 
present at least, in that well-adapted and 
beautiful abode in which He has placed His 
creature man. 

(&.) But the word ' foundation ' may have, 
and probably has, another meaning. It al- 
ludes, I believe, to the mighty mysterious 
force of gravitation, to which I have already 
more than once referred, which constitutes 
the secure ' foundation ' of our globe, though 
pendent amidst countless other worlds in the 
boundless region of space. Then, the Creator 
instituted this law, whose actings have never, 
for one moment, ceased since He first or- 
dained it. That it has this meaning, the 
parallel passage in Proverbs, viii. 29, proves. 
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* Then he ordained ' (as a law of nature) ' the 
foundations of the earth.' 

Recurring to Hebrews, L 11, 12, I remark 
that these verses yield, geologicaQy viewed, 
a highly interesting meaning, and such as 
carefiil criticism will be found fully to es- 
tablish. It is true they have usually been 
understood in a prospective sense, as fore- 
telling the decay and destruction one day to 
come upon our present heavens and earth. 
But, whUe not denying that this may be in- 
cluded m the purport of the passage, I am 
strongly inclined to believe that it relates to 
changes which have already passed upon our 
globe, rather than to those which are yet to 
come. The construction of the Greek fully 
admits of this. The futiu'e tense, in almost 
all languages, is often used to express fre- 
quent^ or repeated action. Even in English it 
is so. ' They shall perish,' is what has oc- 
curred again and again in the bygone history 
of our earth. So it has been at the close of 
each of those great epochs, or ages, which 
Geology has revealed to us. Or, should any 
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difficulty be felt in thus understanding the 
use of the fiiture tense, the reader has only to 
place himself in the imaginary position of one 
living at that remote period, and then^ from 
this staad-point, to look down the vista of 
time, and mark each succeeding age as, ema- 
nating from the great Creator's hand, it 
existed and flourished for its allotted time, 
and then * waxed old,' perished, and passed 
away. 

' They shall perish, but thou remainest ; 
yea, all of them shall wax old as doth a 
garment.' How exactly does this describe 
the facts which Geology has brought to light. 
The fauna and flora of each age have either 
gradually ' died out,' as geologists often term 
it, or, in some instances, the extinction of life 
may have been brought about more rapidly 
by destructive earthquake action over large 
areas, or, by the submergence of considerable 
portions of the dry land, thus terminating, so 
far, the life of that particular era, and so pre- 
paring the way for the introduction of a new 
order of things. 
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And then, what became, in each instance, 
of the * wreck and ruins' of these former 
' worlds ' ? This is the point of especial in- 
terest in this very remarkable passage. Each 
successive world-surface, when it was worn 
out, and done with, was not exactly obli- 
terated. It was preserved among the re- 
cords of the past. And how was this 
effected? It was, in the language of this 
verse, ^rolled up; for this is the precise 
meaning of the Greek word. It was ' rolled 
up,' like a worn-out vesture, and stowed away. 
And now these old world-surfaces, consti- 
tuting what are termed ' formations,' enwrap, 
in regular successive order, our very ancient 
planet, each revealing the history, to the 
carefiil observer, by means of its embedded 
fossils, of the then state of things, and of the 
changes through which our globe has passed. 

But we must keep in view the special 
object of the sacred writer in this interesting 
passage. He is writing under inspiration 
of the Spirit of God, and his object is to 
impress upon us the majesty and immuta- 
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bility of the Son of God, as the Almighty 
Creator. This comes out nobly in the 12th 
verse : * Like as a vesture shalt thou roll 
them up, and they shall be changed, but 
Thou art the same, and thy years shall not 
fail! 

Of the truth of these concluding words 
we have the evidence before our very eyes. 
We see that successive Creations, though 
continuing for a long while, had this mark of 
creature imperfection about them, that they 
came eventually to an end. They were 
* rolled up' — their remains at least were. 
They were put away, and numbered with 
the past. But, meanwhile, did any change 
pass upon Him, who created all these things ? 
' He,' say the inspired words, ' is the same, 
and his years shall not fail.' 

But does this rest only on the authority 
of Scriptiu'e ? If it did, it ought to be amply 
sufficient ; for surely God must be able to 
tell us what His own natiu'e and essence is. 
But the unchangeableness of Jehovah has 
other testimony to confirm it. It is engraven 
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on the rocks. Greology does good service in 
this matter. It shows us, most clearly and 
certainly, that these Creative ages were not 
isolated worlds, but that, severally and 
unitedly, they constitute one grand cham 
of being, or system of life and order. The 
successive worlds are so inter-connected, so 
mutually dependent, that each is essential 
to the plan of the whole. And the conclu- 
sion comes home forcibly to the mind of the 
thoughtful student, that one mtnd devised, 
and ONE HAND executed, the whole ; and that 
He must be immutable in His plans and pur- 
poses in Creation, because that from the 
beginning He has fore-arranged and fore-or- 
dered all that was to follow. Does not this 
consideration give a peculiar emphasis to the 
words, * Thou art the same ? ' We see it in 
the rocks, as well as read it in His Word. 

* And thy years shall not fail.' How 
grand comes out this truth, when contrasted 
with the changes which have passed over all 
creation since time first began ! Just in pro- 
portion to the duration of each age, is the 
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impressiveness of the truth, * they shall 
perish.' And, at the same time, the incom- 
parable grandeur of the thought, * Thou art 
the same, and thy years shall not fail.' 

There are a few passages which specially 
relate to ike extinction of organic life on the 
globe. These will next engage our attention. 

Now, what are the conclusions to which 
Geologists have come on this subject ? They 
have found, by careful observation, that, as 
a rule, the various species of plants and 
animals have ceased to exist very gradually. 
They have, for the most part, * died out.' 
This result seems to have been brought about 
in different ways. The most obvious and 
common have been geographical and climatal 
changes, caused by the elevation or subsi- 
dence of considerable portions of the earth's 
surface. The effect of such movements has 
been that large areas have been thereby un- 
fitted for the support of the previously ex- 
isting fauna and flora, and the way has thus 
been prepared for the introduction of new 
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forms of life, adapted to the altered condi- 
tion of things. It seems, indeed, as if, in 
addition to the reasons now given, there must 
be some law of Nature, unknown to us, in 
obedience to which not only individuals die, 
but whole species and famihes of plants and 
animals become, in the course of time, extinct. 
Of this mysterious extinction of species, in- 
stances are not wanting in our own day. Now, 
this tendency to ' wax old ' and wear out seems 
evidently alluded to in Hebrews, i. 10-12, 
as well as in the older and parallel passage 
in Psalm cii. 25-27.* 

To the former of these we have very 
lately referred as containing a striking allu- 
sion to the way in which the successive 
world-surfaces, having served their time, 
were * rolled up,' and put away. The same 
passage alludes no less clearly to the process 
of natural decay, and extinction of life, which 
has characterised the close of the epochs 
generally. ' They all shall wax old as doth 
a garment ; ' Isaiah thus expresses it in a 

* Appendix, Note P, p. 242. 
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passage strictly parallel (li 6). * The earth 
shall wax old like a garment, and they that 
dwell therein slfiall die in like manner^ i.e., 
slowly and gradually. Thus age, decay, and, 
eventually, death, are, by the immutable laws 
of heaven, impressed on all things here below. 
Earth's most durable structures, her solid 
hills and mountains, are slowly but certainly 
yielding to the ravages of time ; and the 
diversified forms of organic life which cover 
her surface, are obedient to the same laws 
of decay and death. These laws are, indeed, 
gradual in their operation, but certain in 
their final results. The Creator alone knows 
no change ; all things else are * passing 
away.* 

But the book of Nature, as we search her 
stony pages, reveals to us another truth of a 
diverse kind written therein. Not only do we 
find the record there of gradual extinction as 
the normal rule, but there are unmistakable 
indications of Truyre sudden and violent de- 
struction of life, which has occasionally 
occiured over extended areas. Descriptions 
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of such occurrences are to be met with in 
most of our geological writers. 

Dr. Buckland, in his Bridgewater Treatise, 
L p. 123, says, * The cases hitherto examined 
are examples of the processes of slow and 
gradual accumulations, in which are pre- 
served the remains of marine, lacustrine, 
and terrestrial animals that perished during 
extendi period, of time. b/„atural d3f 
It remains to state that other causes seem 
to have operated occasionally, and at distant 
intervals, to produce a rapid a.x,umvdation of 
certain strata, accompanied by the sudden 
destruction, not only of testacea, but also of 
the higher classes of the existing inhabitants 
of the seas.' And a little farther on, re- 
ferring to the Lias formation, he says, ' Evi- 
dence of the fact of vast niunbers of fishes 
and saurians, having met with sudden death 
and imtmediate burial, is also afforded by the 
Btate of entire preservation in which the 
bodies of hundreds of them are often found 
in the lias.' 

Sir IL Murchison, in the Quarterly Jour- 
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nal of the Geological Society, vol. viL, says, 
' Prior to the origin of that glacial time, 
and, according to my view, before England 
was severed jfrom the Continent, the great 
extinct quadrupeds had, doubtless, spacious 
feeding - grounds, commensurate with their 
abundance. As long as they flourished, 
these animaU must have contributed their 
remains jfrom year to year to fluviatile, lacus- 
trine, and estLy de^iW *c 

* This feet, however, is perfectly consis- 
tent with the contrasting and collateral 
evidence which compels us equally to be- 
lieve that the destruction of a multitude of 
these animals along certain bands of the 
earth was equally due to the violent and 
sudden fracture, heaves, and immersions (not 
mere upheavals) to which such tracts were 
subjected. I beUeve this jfrom the occur- 
rence of the heaps of fractured bones of 
our aboriginal oxen and other herbivora, 
which are piled up in confused masses 
in the mud, clay, sand, and pebbles in the 
deep clefts and fissures of our clean, denuded 



\ 
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rocks. The hDls, in short, have been swept, 
and the hollows have been filled.' 

But is this more sudden and violent de- 
struction of animal life alluded to anywhere 
in the Word of God ? I believe it is. I 
refer to Psalm civ, 29.* In this Psalm the 
providential care and goodness of the Al- 
mighty, as exercised over all His works, axe 
described in touching and beautiful language. 
In the 27 th and 28 th verses there is refer- 
ence to the protection and sustenance which 
His creatures receive constantly at His hands. 
But in the next verse there is described a 
remarkable change in the Divine procedure 
as of occasional occurrence, ' Thou hidest Thy 
fex3e, they are suddenly struck with f ear. ^ (This 
I believe to be the exact rendering of the 
Hebrew word.) 'Thou takest away their 
breath, they die, and return to their dust.' 
And this, it should be observed, is followed 
by re-creation and renewal. ' Thou sendest 
forth thy Spirit ; they are created, and thou 
renewest the face of the earth.' 

* Appendix, Note Q, p. 245. 
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But the words of special interest axe 
those in the 29 th verse, ' Thou hidest thy 
face, thmi are suddenly struck with fear J 
The EngUsh Version, by rendering the 
Hebrew word — * they are troubled,' has not 
brought out, I think, the fiill force of the 
original. There is in it, unquestionably, the 
idea both of suddenness and of terror. For 
the evidence of this I refer to my note in 
the Appendix. 

But has Geology anything special to say 
in this matter ? 

In reply to this question I cannot do 
better than quote the words of that distin- 
guished geologist — ^the late Hugh Miller — 
who, for accuracy of observation, and beauty 
of description, has, perhaps, never been sur- 
passed. He says, in his Old Red Sandstone, 
at p. 277, ' At this period of our history some 
terrible catastrophe involved in sudden de- 
struction the fish of an area at least a hun- 
dred miles from boundary to boimdary, per- 
haps more. The same platform in Orkney 
as at Cromarty is strewed thick with remains 
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wliich exhibit unequivocally the marks of vio- 
lent death. The figures are contorted, con- 
tracted, curved, the tail in many instances is 
bent towards the head, the spines stick out, the 
fins are spread to the full as in fish that die 
in convulsions. The Pterichthys shows its 
arms extended at then- stiflfest angle as if 
prepared for an enemy. The attitudes of 
all the ichthyolites on this platform are atti- 
tudes of fear, anger, and pain.' 

On p. 84 of the same work, he says, * Tbe 
river bull-head, when attacked by an enemy, 
or immediately as it feels the hook in its 
jaws, erects its two spines at nearly right 
LgL with the plates of the head, L if to 
render itself as difficult of being swallowed 
as possible. The attitude is one of danger 
and alarm. And it is a curious fact that, in 
this attitude, nine-tenths of the Pterichthys 
of the lower Old Red Sandstone are to be 
found.' 

' It presents us, too, with a wonderful 
record of violent death falling at once, not on 
a few individuals, bu£ on whole tribes.' 



\ 
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In his Lectures on Geology he says, p. 206, 
* It was the first remark of Agassiz when in- 
troduced to a collection of fossil fish from 
Orkney, "All these fish died by violent 
death " — a remark which he again and again 
repeated when introduced to the Old Red 
Sandstone ichthyolites from Cromarty and 
Moray/ 

I may add that those singular creatures — 
the Trilobites, which occur in such numbers in 
the Silurian formation, — are found, nearly all, 
in a rolled-up posture, as though they had 
met their end under circumstances of sudden 
alarm. 

And now, putting these two records to- 
gether — the Geological and the Scriptural — 
is not their concurrent testimony on this 
subject not a little remarkable ? 

Observe the facts of the case. 

Geology, pursuing her course, studying 
the works of Nature quite independent of 
Revelation, comes to the conclusion that the 
ordinary mode of extinction of organic life 
has been by some slow and gradual process, 
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so that whole species, and genera, and fami- 
lies of animals and plants, have, in the lapse 
of time, * died out.' 

She finds, also, that a more sudden and 
rapid extermination of life has occurred 
occasionally through earthquake, or volcanic, 
action, spreading destruction over large areas. 

Revelation, occupying herself chiefly on 
her special theme, touches, incidentally, on 
both these modes of extinction of life in past 
ages — the one the rule, the other the ex- 
ception. 

Is not the coincidence most interesting 
and satisfactory? Does it not contribute 
another to the numerous proofs we have, that 
the two records must have proceeded from 
the same Divine Author, * known unto whom 
are all his works, from the foundation of the 
world ? ' 

Hebrews, xt. 3.* 

Careful exegesis, aided by the facts of 
geological science, will enable us, I believe 

* Appendix, Note R, p, 247. 
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satisfactorily to educe the deeper and more 
exact meaning of this New Testament pas- 
sage. 

It is thus rendered in our English ver- 
sion : — 

* Through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, so 
that things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear/ 

The explanation of the verse usually 
given by Expositors, is of this kind : it 
is considered to mean, that ' through faith 
(in the Scriptures) we imderstand that 
the worlds (i. e. the heavenly bodies) were 
formed by the word (or power) of God, 
so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear.' By 
which is understood to be meant that God 
originally created all things out of matter 
which had no previous existence. This may 
be a truth, but is it the truth set forth in 
this verse ? I do not think that it is. 

First, as respects the word * worlds,' which 
is the subject of the verse. Is there any 
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authority whatever, Scriptural or even class- 
ical, for understanding it to mean — worlds 
in space, i. e. the heavenly bodies ? A careful 
examination of its use elsewhere will show 
that the Greek word is invariably used in 
relation to time, and that it means ages, or 
periods, of greater or less duration. Hence it 
must here mean worlds in time, i.e. the Geo- 
logical ages. The contextual position of the 
word in this verse certainly requires us so to 
regard it. But of this more presently. 

Next, it should be noticed that the * faith' 
here spoken of, differs somewhat in its nature, 
or rather in its object, from the other in- 
stances of 'faith* recorded in this chapter. 
These all relate to the Revealed word, and 
promises of God. But this instance of ' faith ' 
has reference to the works of God in 
creation. That this is so is strongly con- 
firmed by the verb with which it is asso- 
ciated : ' by faith we understand,' What this 
word means, in this connexion, may be clearly 
seen by reference to Romans, i. 20, where the 
same word is used. ' For the invisible things 
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of him, from the creation of the world, axe 
clearly seen, being understood by the things 
which are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead ; so that they (the heathen) are 
without excuse/ The invisible things of God 
are His essential attributes, such as His 
wisdom, power, goodness, &c. These are ^un- 
derstood by the things that are made/ Man's 
reason, unless grossly debased, cannot but 
infer, when contemplatmg the works of 
nature, that * the hand which made them is 
Divine/ Effects must have a cause. Matter 
so beautifully moulded, and adapted with 
such exquisite skill to ends so manifestly wise 
and beneficent, must have had an artificer of 
corresponding wisdom and power, such as we 
conceive God to be. His working Hand is 
indeed invisible, but it is nevertheless seen, 
in some sort, in the results which it has pro- 
duced. 

Now, in the passage we are examining 
(Hebrews, xi. 3) there is implied a similar 
exercise of faith in things unseen. The only 
difference is that here it has respect, not so 
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mucli to the existing creation as to the or- 
ganic remains of pristine worlds. This will 
appear more clearly presently. 

The Greek word which in the A. V. is 
translated * framed/ is, in the original, a sin- 
gularly expressive one, and most beautifully 
sets forth the facts which Geology has brought 
to light. I will try to make this as evident 
as I can to the general reader. 

This word is used in the New Testament 
in three — somewhat various — senses. 

1. In some passages it is used in the 
sense of — to repair^ or re-constimct a thing 
damaged or broken. Thus, when Jesus 
called James and John to be His disci- 
ples, they were in a ship with Zebedee, 
their father, ^mending their nets.' (Matt. iv. 
21.) So also Mark, i. 19. In Gal. vi. 1, the 
word has a similar meaning, though used to 
describe a moral action. ' If a man be over- 
taken in a fault, ye which are spiritual 
restore such an one in the spirit of meek- 
ness.' 

2. Sometimes the word is used to express 
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the act oi— fitting or joining things together, 
so as to form a perfect whole ; as in the mem- 
bers of the human body, or in the subordinate 
parta of a building. It is used in this sense 
in 1 Cor. L 10 : ' That there be. no divisions 
among you, but that ye be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment.' 

3. And it is also used to express the com- 
pleting, or perfecting, of a thing which was 
before, in some way, incomplete or defective. 
Such is its meaning in 1 Thess. iii. 10 : *That 
we might perfect that which is lacking in 
your faith.' Hebrews, xiii. 21 : * Now the 
God of peace make you perfect in every 
good work to do Hia will.' Luke, vi. 40 : 
* Everyone that is perfect shall be as his 
master.' Ephesians, iv. 12 : *He gave some 
apostles ... for the perfecting of the 
saints.' 

These, then, are the three chief senses in 
which the word is used in the New Testa- 
ment, and they are all included, I think, in 
the word as here used, and accord, most 
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remarkably, with the ascertained facts of 
Geology. 

(a.) Each succeeding age was a restoration, 
more or less thorough and complete, from a 
previous state of devastation and destruction 
of organic life. Large portions of the earth's 
surface, which had been before submerged, 
were re-elevated above the ocean, and were 
thus fitted for the reception of the new plants 
and animals, which were then brought into 
existence. 

Creation is, and ever must be, to us an 
inexplicable mystery. It is quite possible, 
nevertheless, that the Creator in this, as in 
His other operations, may work according to 
law ; but supposing this to be so, it does not, 
I conceive, at all derogate from the fact that 
the new incomings of living things originated 
with Him, and were not evolved. Certain, 
at all events, is the fact, however mysterious 
may be the cause, that at the commencement 
of new eras, new forms of life in large num- 
bers, came into being. 

(6.) But were these ' life- worlds ' separate. 
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independent, communities, or were they mu- 
tually related, so as to form one grand 
scheme, or system, of nature and of life ? I 
have touched on this point before, when 
examining Hebrews, i. 12, and have shown 
that the latter was the case. We may not 
be able at present clearly to make out the 
system in all its details, but that it was so, 
as a fact, no geologist will question. 

The ages therefore were, in the second 
meaning of the Greek word, fitted or joined 
together y so as to form one grand whole. 

(c.) And now, looking at the third mean- 
ing of the Greek word, has it not its exact 
correspondence in the facts of Geology ? For 
the ages were MVidiOxihtedXj progressive. There 
was, in a certain sense, an advance towards 
perfection. The earliest forms of life were 
the simplest, and they became, as a rule, 
more complicated in structure— more highly 
organised — as time proceeded, till at length 
Man, the Creator's masterpiece, appeared, 
and crowned the whole. 

I must now return to the word ' worlds^ 
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word, provided only we understand it to 
mean * worlds in timel and not * worlds in 
^pojoe! But the interesting thing which I 
beg my Geological friends especially to notice 
is that, both in the Greek word and in the cor- 
responding Hebrew word, there is the idea of 
indejiniteness, as regards its commencement 
and close. In the Hebrew word it is very 
evident, for it is taken from a root which 
means * to conceal,' as though the beginning 
and end of an age were not clearly defined. 
We need not, therefore, understand the word 
to mean that each geological age was se- 
parated from the foregoing and following 
one, by any hard and fast line of demarcation. 
On the contrary, it rather implies that it was 
not so. Each age or formation, it is true, 
has its characteristic fossils, so that the 
experienced geologist can usually discover, 
and determine thereby, the relative age of 
the formation he is examining, in any part 
of the world ; but it is generally found to be 
the case, that a small proportion of the life 
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of the period passed up into the overlying 
formation, thus connecting all together in 
the way already pointed out. The Greek word 
for * worlds/ then, in this passage, is most 
appropriate. 

And now for the inference which St. Paul, 
writing by inspiration, draws from the fore- 
going statement. Do his words mean to say 
that the visible creation originated from 
matter which had no previous existence ? 
This may be true as regards the first com- 
mencement of the * worlds,' but I do not for 
a moment think, as I have already remarked, 
that it is the truth stated here. The more 
correct rendering of the Greek I take to be 
of this kind : * So that the things which are 
seen' (in this case, the relics of the former 
ages embedded in the rocks) ^did not come 
into being out of things that are apparent.' 
The words thus rendered, explain themselves, 
when connected with what had gone before. 
They affirm that the ' worlds,' as regards 
their physical state and their organic life, are 
the products of the Divine wisdom and power. 
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They are due to the special and ever-acting 
agency of God. They are, in fact, not evolu- 
tions, properly speaking, but Creations. 

The materialistic theory will in no wise 
account for the facts which Geology presents 
to us. This noble science pleads for God. 
It has seemed good to Him, for wise and 
good reasons, such as may readily suggest 
themselves to our minds, to preserve below 
our earth's surface, by the marvellous process 
of fossilization, the exuviae and relics of pre- 
ceding ages. The strata in which these 
remains are contained have been brought up 
at different times, many of them from great 
depths, to the surface, so that we can examine 
them without difficulty. They furnish us 
with a delightfiil subject for study, replete 
with instruction of the highest order. As we 
examine these various forms of animal and 
plant-life, many of them so strange and beau- 
tiful, the thought will not improbably occur 
to our minds. How did they originate ? 
What relation do they bear to other pre- 
viously existing forms, to which they have 
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some resemblance ? Have they been gra- 
dually transmuted, or were they new-created 
existences ? The most searching investigation, 
it may be confidently asserted, can discover 
no satisfactory evidence of gradual transmu- 
tation having taken place. K it were so, 
should we not be able to trace indications of 
such changes going forward — specific forms 
undergoing gradual alteration — one passing 
into another; as in a dissolving view, one 
scene melts into another. We can see in 
recent mollusca something like this in the 
evolution of growth in individual shells. We 
can pick up on the seashore shells graduating 
firom the infant size and form to the fiill- 
grown specimen. 

Why not something resembling this, in the 
change of one fossil species into another, sup- 
posing that such transmutations have really 
occurred? If we cannot find in the rocky 
strata many such instances, how is it that we 
can positively find none ? The strata in some 
of the older formations, as, for example, the 
Silurian, were laid down in some parts of the 
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world with uninterrupted regularity for thou- 
sands of feet in thickness, and yet here the 
same rule holds good — ^unvarying persistency 
of species — without any indication of change 
of form from first to last. 

We may, indeed, and do, often find fresh 
intermediate forms tending to fill up gaps, 
and to make more complete the system, ac- 
cording to which all creation is constructed ; 
but this only goes to prove the perfect order 
of the Divine workmanship ; and is quite 
another thing from the passing of one form 
into another by insensible degrees, which is 
what Evolution requires to prove its theory 
true. 

And now, recurring to the passage under 
consideration. It may be remarked how ad- 
mirably expressive are these two words when 
thus explained : — ' by faith we understand.^ 
There is abundant scope — indeed, a full de- 
mand — for the exercise of our perceptive and 
reasoning powers, when examining the strata 
and their fossil contents. But there Ls also a 
no less reasonable demand upon us for faith 
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which is * the evidence of things not seen.' 
And this, as the natural and necessary con- 
sequence of the former. 

For what are the facts of the case ? We 
have, suppose, some particular * formation ' 
under examination. We observe, beginning 
at the lowest part, — the commencement of the 
series, certain forms of life, moUusca or fishes, 
suddenly come into existence. Not a trace 
of these can be met with in the formation 
below. We follow them up tlirough the 
accumulated thickness of the fonriation we are 
examining, till at its summit they disappear 
from our view, and are never seen again, in 
any of the overlying strata. 

But has any change passed upon them 
during the lapse of these long ages ? None 
whatever. A shell taken from the bottom of 
the formation is identical in form with its 
fellow taken from the top. 

But how, with respect to the earliest 
origin of this shell, as it first meets our gaze 
at the commencement of the series ? It has its 
numerous descendants, as we have already 
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seen : but how about its ancestry ? Has it 
no forefathers? no immediate parents? We 
can find none, search we ever so narrowly. 
How, then, did this shell come into being ? 
We are thrown back upon faith : ' the evi- 
dence of things not seen.' Is there anything 
unreasonable in this necessity, or unworthy of 
the most accomplished student of science? 
On the contrary, it is the legitimate testi- 
mony which Geology bears to that Divine 
Being who has created all these ' wonders of 
old time,' for our instruction and pleasure. 
In the eloquent language of the late Professor 
Whewell, referring to this very science, ' The 
mystery of creation,' he says, ' is not within 
the range of her legitimate territory, she says 
nothing, but she points upwards.' 

One word more. How, I would ask, if 
we interpret, as so many do, the word 
* worlds ' in this passage, as meaning the 
heavenly bodies, can we be said to perceive, 
through reason and faith combined, the 
things they contain, inasmuch as we know 
nothing about the physical condition, or 

I 
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organic life, of these far-off worlds ? Do not 
the very facts, stated in this verse, prove 
that it cannot apply to them ? And if not 
to them, then to what else can it apply, but 
to those ' worlds in tim^l of which this earth 
has been the prolonged scene? 

2 Peter, hi. 3, &c.* 

It may conduce to clearness, in our ex- 
amination of this most interesting passage of 
Scripture, if I at once say, that I do not be- 
lieve, as the result of much careful study, 
that the usual application of the 6 th verse to 
theNoachian deluge is the correct one, but 
that the allusion in the 5th ar.d 6th verses is 
rather to those * ages ' of our earth's former 
history, to which I have already so often 
referred. 

Taking a first and general view of the 
subject, we must, I think, admit that our 
earth cannot properly be said to have 
'perished (the Greek word is no less strong; 

* Appendix, Note S, p. 251, 
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see also Hebrews, i. 11), as the result of the 
flood in Noah's day, nor can we properly be 
said to have * new heavens, and a new earth ' 
since then; for this is evidently implied in 
the 7th verse, where we find 'the heavens 
and the earth which are now,' contradis- 
tinguished from those which were before. 
The language certainly seems too strong to 
be thus interpreted, especially considering 
that scarcely any traces of the Noachian 
deluge can be discovered at the present 
time, showing that its efiects on the earth 
were not so great as many have supposed. 

I understand the Apostle Peter, then, in 
this passage (writing far beyond his own per- 
sonal knowledge), to refer to certain erroneous 
views of creation, which, it is predicted, will 
be held by some in * the last days ; ' and in 
order to confute these errors he refers to the 
remarkable evidence yielded by the rocks 
beneath us when rightly interpreted. 

The whole passage, from the 3rd to the 
10 th verse, I would venture thus to para- 
phrase. It is not very easy, without using 
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language in some degree paraphrastic, to 
convey the full meaning of the words. 

3. ' Knowing this first, that there shall 
come in the last days, delusive reasoners, pro- 
ceeding according to their own desires. 4. And 
saying. Where is the promise of his coming ? 
for since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of 
creation. 

5. ' For, wishing this, it escapes their no- 
tice that, by the word of God there were 
heavens for a long time, and earth out of 
water, and by means of water, consisting and 
consolidated. 

6. 'During which the then world, being 
overflowed with water, perished. 

7. ' But the heavens and the earth which 
are now, by the same word, are kept in store, 
preserved by fire, unto the day of judgment, 
and perdition of ungodly men. 

8. * But be not you ignorant of this one 
thing, beloved, that one day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day. 
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9. ' The Lord is not slack concerning his 
promise, as some men count slackness, but is 
long-suffering to usward, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance. 

10. *But the day of the Lord will come as 
a thief in the night, in the which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall be dissolved with fervent heat ; 
the earth also and the works that are therein 
shall be burnt up.' 

In the first place, is it necessary to sup- 
pose that by the persons here referred to are 
intended 'profane scoffers in the usual sense 
of the word ? I do not think the Greek 
words at all require such an interpretation. 
The original word translated * scoffers ' rather 
means * delusive reasoners,\ such persons as, 
by specious argument, * play upon,' and so 
mislead, the judgments of their hearers or 
readers. They are described as 'advancing 
according to their own wishes,' for here, 
again, the Greek word does not at all ne- 
cessarily mean * lusts ' in the ordinary accep- 
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tation of the word. It is often used in the New 
Testament for wishes or desires, sometimes 
even for such a^ are commendable and right. 
The question which these persons are 
described as boldly asking is this, ' Where 
is the promise of Christ^s coming ? ' And 
their alleged reason for doubting and deny- 
ing the probability of such an event is, 
that ' since the fathers fell asleep, and, 
indeed, since the beginning of creation,' 
no change amounting to any special inter- 
position of Divine power has passed upon 
the world — * all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of creation/ The im- 
plied inference is, that as no change or 
marked interference has occurred in the past, 
so neither will any such occur in. the time 
to come. The argument is no child's argu- 
ment. It is a very subtle one. It is 
grounded on an unquestionable truth. The 
Creator and Upholder of the Universe works 
in a regular and orderly manner. And such 
also are the laws which He has impressed, 
from the beginning of creation, on the works 
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of His hands. They all obey Him, * for they 
all are his servants' (Psa. cxix. 91), and He 
Himself is the immutable Jehovah. 

But how is this specious argument met 
and disproved by the inspired writer ? He 
does not answer these objectors by an appeal 
to Scripture. Evidently because they would 
not acknowledge its Divine authority. They 
are students of Nature, and Nature shall 
herself reply, and confute them out of her 
own documents. The archives of the earth 
are appealed to, and called upon to give in 
their evidence. These men have, it seems, 
committed a serious oversight — an oversight 
the less excusable, because the evidence is 
patent to every fair and candid inquirer. It 
escapes their notice, wishing that this were 
so, i.e., ^wishing that aU things had thus 
continued,' &c. They do not, in consequence, 
observe, as they should do, the *word,' or 
working hand and power of God. They do 
not observe, or, rather, they do not rightly 
observe, the fact that the * heavens were for a 
long while, and earth, out of water, and by 
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means of water, consisting and consolidated, 
by the Word of God, during which the then 
world, being overflowed with water, perished/ 

First, for the facts here alluded to ; and 
then for the inferences drawn from them. 

The facts, speaking geologically, are such 
as every student of the earth's past physical 
history is conversant with. 

It is among the elementary truths of 
our science that the aqueous rocks of 
oui globe, which, in the aggregate, are, 
undoubtedly, of enormous thickness — con- 
sist of sandstone, limestone, and clay- 
rocks ; and that, under these three principal 
divisions, all minor subdivisions may be 
ranged. Now, the original Greek words 
express most accurately the mode of for- 
mation of these water-rocks. Limestone 
rocks were most strictly * out of * water. 
They were formed by the aggregation of the 
shelly or stony abodes in countless myriads 
of molluscs and coral insects, in the con- 
struction of which the little creatures se- 
creted lime from the sea-water in which 
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they lived. Limestone rocks have, also, in 
some cases, resulted from the chemical pre- 
cipitation of lime from the waters of the sea 
mider special circumstances. 

In both instances it will be seen that the 
preposition (Ik) ^ out of I expresses most ac- 
curately the physical process. 

And no less accurate is the use of the 
other Greek preposition (8ta) * hy means of I 
as applied to the sandstone, and clay, or 
mud rocks. These have been formed * by 
water ' in the strictest and fullest sense of 
the word. It has been by the agency of 
water, as is well known, that detached frag- 
ments of the older rocks have been gradually 
comminuted by mountain torrents, and by 
the action of the waves on the shores of the 
sea, till they were reduced to sand, coarser 
or finer. These sandy particles have after- 
wards been beautifully sorted and arranged 
by the agency of moving water ; and, finally, 
under great pressure, or by the infiltration 
of water containing iron, lime, or silex, in 
solution, the loose sand -grains have been 
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cemented together, and compacted into solid 
rock. 

And now I confidently appeal to the 
Greek scholar, and ask whether the physical 
action which has just been described — as 
shown, fi»*st, in comminuting ; then in bring- 
ing together ; and lastly, in consolidating the 
materials of which the fossiliferous portion 
of the earth's crust is composed ; could have 
have been more accurately expressed than by 
the Greek word (o-wco-rftio'a) here used ? 

But this observation may, perhaps, be 
also extended to the igneous rocks, such 
as granite, &c. For there is good reason to 
believe that they were originaUy formed by 
the agency of water, before being fused and 
crystallised under the action of intense heat 
and great pressure. Microscopic examination 
has shown that granite contains, in the cavi- 
ties of its crystals, drops of pure water, which, 
in some instances, must have been imprisoned 
there since the earliest period of the earth's 
formation. 

So that the cnist of our globe, in the 
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strictest sense, certainly, as regards the aque- 
ous rocks, probably, even the igneous, has 
been formed * out of ' water and * by means 
of water. 

The next verse, the 6th, appears to me 
to admit of a much-improved rendering. 
Instead of saying ^whereby I which makes 
the sense sadly confused, and almost unin- 
telligible, it should, I think, be rendered 
* during which ' (i.e., in, or, during, which state 
of things : while the earth was thus out of 
water, and by the action of water, consisting 
and consolidated), the world that then was, 
being overflowed with water, perished.' 

An important change took place in the 
earth's physical condition ; large areas became 
submerged, whether more giadually or more 
rapidly, thus occasioning a wide - extended 
destruction of the animal and vegetable life of 
the period, and so bringing that particular 
era to its close. 

Changes such as these, which Geology 
shows have occurred again and again, mani- 
fest the special working-hand of God, in- 
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asmuch as water, which had erst been the 
formative and conservative agent, then be- 
came the destructive, in obedience to His will. 

In the 7th verse I venture to propose 
an alteration in the translation which, though 
slight in itself, materially affects, as will be 
seen, the interpretation of the passage. In- 
stead of saying * reserved unto fire,' I would 
prefer to render it * preserved hy fire.' The 
Greek scholar will, I am sure, readily allow 
that this is an equally good, or, indeed, a 
hetter rendering of the original words. 

And how true it is that *the heavens 
and the earth ' are at this very time * 'pre- 
served hy jirel^ That this is the case I 
now proceed to show. 

1. As regards the earth. 

There is a ceaseless tendency in the action 
of water to disintegrate, and destroy, the 
dry land. This work is going on every day 
and hour. Every wave, as it breaks against 
the cliffs, is slowly but surely eating into 
the land. So is every winter's frost even 
more effectually, for water finds its way into 
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every crevice, arid, when frozen, forces apart 
the hardest rocks. Every shower of rain 
that faUs inland carries matter from a 
higher to a lower level — from the hill or 
mountain-side into the valley, where the 
stream tates it up, and carries it forward 
to the sea. 

So that, by a never-ceasing water-action, 
the ocean is receiving into its capacious bed 
the soM contents of the terrestrial parts of 
our globe. Give it time enough — long ages, 
doubtless, would be required — and the sea 
would gain the victory, and swallow up the 
dry land. But no ; this will not happen. 
There is a counteracting agency at work, 
quite as constantly and regularly, whose 
tendency is, on the whole, to maintain the 
balance of land and water. And this is th^ 
expansive force of internal heat before re- 
ferred to. By this mighty agency, portions 
of the earth's surface, which had become 
submerged, are being upheaved from below ; 
in most instances gradually and insensibly, 
and so the due proportion of land to water 
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is at this time maintained, and it may ac- 
cordingly be truly said, 'The earth is pre- 
served by fire/ 

But there is in this interesting word, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, a deeper 
meaning, and that in beautiful harmony with 
the discoveries of modem science. For the 
Greek word ttv/d, here translated fire, is the 
same word which, in the New Testament, is 
used for lightning; and lightning is, as we 
know, electricity in its manifested and active 
state. 

But electricity is one of those allied and 
correlative forces to whose combined action 
the preservation of * the heavens and the 
earth' are, in subservience to the Divine 
will, to be attributed. 

It is the conclusion of modem science — 
a conclusion which daily observation cor- 
roborates — that the great forces of Nature, 
such as electricity, magnetism, chemical at- 
traction, heat, attraction of cohesion, and, 
perhaps, even gravitation, are all so inti- 
mately connected and correlated, that they 
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are most probably modifications of some one 
ulterior force, which, there is good reason to 
suppose, may be that extremely subtle and 
all-pervading principle, the ethereal medium. 
Now, the preservation of the earth and 
heavens, with all their numberless and in- 
cessant changes, organic and inorganic, ever 
going on, is due to the constant operation 
of these mysterious physical forces ; and if 
this agency is to be described in one word, it 
would be, it seems to me, not easy to find 
any other which would so accurately express 
it a^s the original word which is here trans- 
lated *fire' or heat. 

2. And this holds true, observe, not on 
the earth only, but in the heavens also. For 
electricity exerts a constant and powerful 
influence upon the atmosphere, and the 
countless changes which it undergoes. Even 
the preservation of the ratio among its con- 
stituent gases, there is reason to believe, is 
due to this cause. It is, moreover, con- 
cerned with the phenomena of evaporation, 
the production of fogs, clouds, dew, rain, and 
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especially of snow and hail. It has to do, 
in some degree, also, with the changes of 
the winds. 

So that it is true, to the fullest extent of 
the words, that the heavens and the earth 
are at this very time ^ 'preserved hy jire! 
And both the earth and the atmosphere are 
copiously charged with this mysterious force, 
so that they are, as it would seem, and as 
the Greek words imply, ^stored with fire.' 

These physical agencies, imder present 
circumstances, are not only harmless, but 
greatly beneficial. This end is secured, we 
may reasonably believe, by a multiplicity of 
laws which, in the government of God, are 
exquisitely adjusted and balanced. 

But these potent forces only wait the 
time foreordained in the counsels of heaven 
to assimae another aspect. 

When the Creator so orders it, they may 
and will become terribly destructive. He 
can doubtless most easily suspend some of 
these laws, or, to speak more correctly, bring 
others into operation of a different kind, so 
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that| without any violation of His own laws, 
an overwhelming conflagration may burst 
forth and envelope the heavens and earth 
in flames. 

And this we are told, in the words that 
follow, will at some future day be the case : 
* The day of the Lord will come as a thief 
in the night, in which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall be dissolved with fervent heat ; the 
earth also, and the works that are therein, 
shall be burned up/ 

Such, then, as I believe, is the scope of 
this remarkable passage. The specious argu- 
ments of those who boldly deny the coming 
of Christ, and the end of the world, on the 
ground of the unchangeableness of Nature, 
are met by the appeal to Nature herself in 
her long past operations, as they are recorded 
in the earth's strata. 

The evidence is shown to be against such 
reasoners. It is not true that * all things 
have continued as they now are from the 
beginning of creation.' The rocks testify to 
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changes indicating the hand which controls 
Nature according to His own will. Re- 
"peatedly (for the original, as may be seen in 
the Appendix, p. 253, fully warrants us so to 
understand it) have such changes taken place. 
Sea and land have changed places again and 
again. Water, the naturally formative and 
conservative agent, has acted as the destruc- 
tive, at the close of each epoch. The past, 
therefore, regarded analogically, not only war- 
rants the supposition of future cliange ; it 
even favours it. What though the earth 
and heavens are now ' preserved by fire,' 
there is nothing, judging from the experi- 
ence of the past, to render it improbable, 
but the contrary, that this very agent will 
one day become, as Scripture declares it will, 
the destructive. All the processes of Nature 
are surely subject to the will and control of 
Him, whom all things obey, 

A word or two more. It is just possible 
that a difficulty, scarcely amounting to a 
serious objection, may occur to the minds of 
some of my readers. 
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It may be said, the explanation now 
offered of the meaning of this passage is 
grounded on the supposition that water was 
the conservative agency in past ages, and 
that fire, or the forces which that word re- 
presents, is the conservative agency now. 
Whereas, was it not the case, that the same 
forces of nature in all probability existed and 
acted, with more or less intensity, then as 
now? This I admit, but it in no way, .1 
think, weakens the explanation. The Creator 
has different purposes in view at different 
times. 

During those former ages it was His pur- 
pose to bring the periods to a close by the 
action of * water.' The present age. Revela- 
tion infoi-ms us, is to be terminated by * fire,' 
and by this the earth and its materials are 
to be purified for a more perfect and glorious 
reconstruction. 

Fire and water are both of them agencies 
in His hand to use when and how He will. 

They have both been formative and con- 
servative in their operation, in the ages that 
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have passed away, and they both are more or 
less so now. But He may undoubtedly select 
and use either of them, when He so pleases, 
as the destroying force. He did so use 
* water ' before, and He has revealed to us 
that He will use * fire ' for the like purpose, 
when this present age is to be brought to its 
close. 

Genesis i. 

The interpretation of this initial chapter 
of the Bible has occupied the minds and pens 
of numerous writers with more or less success. 

The older Expositors of Scripture expe- 
rienced little difficulty in explaining it. They 
wrote according to the more Umited know- 
ledge of their own day, and, unconscious of 
the fact that there had been a succession of 
creations on the globe before the existing 
one, they saw— or supposed they saw — in this 
chapter a summary record of all creation, 
Sidereal, Planetary, and Terrestrial, at a time 
not more remote than about 6000 years ago, 
and within the space of six natural days. 
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And it was not till modem scientific 
discoveries had opened men's eyes to the 
vast antiquity of the earth, and its epochal 
changes, that any dissatisfaction was felt 
with this line of interpretation. 

But it then became evident that re- 
interpretation was needed in order to bring 
the teaching of this portion of Scripture into 
harmony with those new and interesting facts 
which science had thus brought to Ught. It 
was inferred, and with good reason, that the 
Bible probably contains some intimations of 
these former 'worlds,' and, not being aware 
of the fact that such intimations, of an ex- 
tremely interesting character, are to be found 
in other parts of the Bible ; the attempt was 
made to evoke from Genesis i. what is really 
not contained therein. The consequence has 
been that both Genesis and Geology have 
been subjected to undue pressure in the well- 
meant endeavour to develope the accordances 
which, we may be quite certain, do really 
exist between the word and works of God. 
I would, on no account, disparage the labours 
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of such able and good men as Hugh Miller, 
and others who have followed him. Their 
works have had their value, but it must ever 
be borne in mind that such attempted har- 
monies, to be really successful, must be 
based on the maintenance, in their entirety, 
of Scripture truth on the one hand, and 
scientific facts on the other. 

There are, as is well known, two leading 
modes of explaining Genesis i. : — 

1. That which regards the six days' work 
as co-extensive with the geological ages. 
This theory has been variously modified by 
different writers. 

2. That which limits it to the more im- 
mediate preparation of the earth for the 
abode of man. In this case we have to sup- 
pose an interval of time of almost illimitable 
length between the 1st and 2nd verses, during 
which those older creations took place of 
which no mention is here made. 

Of these two discordant lines of interpre* 
tation, the latter appears to me to be the true 
one : the reasons for which will appear in the 
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sequel. It being my object in this work, not 
so much to controvert the opinions of others, 
as to endeavour to ascertain the truth on 
the question we are considering^ I need not, 
I think, discuss at any length the arguments 
of those who adopt the former of these two 
theories. 

I may, however, remark that such a mode 
of interpretation involves very serious diffi- 
culties and inconsistencies, Exegetical, Astro- 
nomical, and Geological. Under the con- 
sciousness, it would seem, of these difficulties, 
recourse has been had to certain assumptions 
which have really no scientific proofs what- 
ever — such as 'the nebular hypotheeis^ — the 
theory of the universal diffiision of light be- 
fore the supposed creation of the sun on the 
fourth day ; the self-luminosity of the earth 
for the first three days, &c. ; none of which 
expedients need be resorted to, provided we do 
not create for ourselves non-existent difficul- 
ties. But the geological difficulties in this 
theory are perhaps the most formidable of 
all. For, supposing the Carboniferous age 
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to correspond, as Hugh Miller supposed it 
did, with the creation of vegetable life on 
the third day, how are we to account for 
there being no mention whatever in Genesis 
of the animal life which existed in such pro- 
fusion during the previous Silurian and Old 
Red Sandstone ages, consisting of corals, 
mollusca, Crustacea, and fishes, in marvellous 
abundance ? Or, again, supposing this theory 
to be the true one, how is it that we do not 
find any of our now living plants or trees in 
the coal-measures? or that, on the other 
hand, we have not now existing on the earth 
any of the vegetable productions of that re- 
mote period? How is it that they are so 
wholly distinct and separate ? Why are nqne 
of the huge Saurian reptiles to be found 
roaming through our present seas ? or how is 
it that our now living whales, and other large 
fishes, are entirely wanting in a fossil state 
in the Oolitic strata? 

Added to which, careful examination of 
the language in Genesis will show that the 
animal and vegetable life then created had 
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special reference to the wants, and use, and 
comfort of the human race. But how does 
this apply to the remote ages of Geology ? 

Moreover, man had dominion given him 
* over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth/ But how can this 
be applied to the Saurian monsters of the 
Mesozoic ages ? or to the Pterodactyls and 
other such strange winged-creatures, of the 
Cretaceous period ? How could he have been 
intended to exercise dominion over them, 
seeing they had all been encased in their 
rocky tombs many millions of years before 
man appeared on the earth ? 

Such considerations seem to show forcibly 
that some other solution must be sought of 
the meaning of this important chapter. 

Now it will, I think, conduce to clearness, 
if I at once say that it appears to me that 
the inspired narrative in Genesis i. relates 
only to the existing ^ world' in which God 
has placed us ; that it passes over in silence, 
as not pertinent to the more immediate object 
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of this historical narrative, the preceding 
geological ages ; and that the fourth day's 
work relates exclusively to certain physical 
changes effected by the Creators hand, 
whereby the atmosphere was perfected for 
its office of being the medium for the trans- 
mission of the light of the heavenly bodies to 
the earth. Sun, moon, and stars having been 
created, as I infer, ages upon ages before the 
era when ' darkness was upon the face of the 
deep/ (Gen. i. 2.) 

In entering on the more particular exa- 
mination of this chapter, the question at once 
arises. How are we to explain these opening 
words, — 'In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth ' ? ^' What latitude, or 
limitation, are we to assign to them ? 

The general interpretation of the chapter 
does not, I believe, materially depend upon 
whether we take them, as intended to com- 
prise the whole Universe, or whether we limit 
them to our own planet, with its circum- 
ambient atmosphere. But the latter inter- 

* Appendix, Note T, p. 258. 
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pretation has, perhaps, this in its favour, that 
it at once puts the meaning of the word 

* heaven ' into harmony with its use every- 
where else in this chapter. We are informed 
in the eighth verse that 'God called the 
firmament' (or atmosphere) ^ heaven.^ Why 
'may we not so understand the word in the 
first verse? In confirmation of which it is 
important to observe that whereas the word 

* heavens' occurs more than 600 times in 
the Bible, it nowhere signifies the stars — 
'per se, — irrespective, I mean, of the atmo- 
sphere in which they are apparently located, 
{md which renders them visible to ourselves. 
Therefore, I venture to think, there are sufl&- 
cient reasons for assigning the more limited 
meaning to the phrase, ' heaven and earth, ^ 
as it occurs in the first verse. 

The second verse * is of paramount import- 
ance, inasmuch as it gives the keynote to the 
explanation of the whole narrative, and it 
should accordingly be examined with the 
more care and accuracy. 

* Appendix, p. 259. 
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The older expositors, as is well known, 
regarded it as stating that God, in the first 
instance, created matter in a chaotic condi- 
tion — earth, and air, and water, &c., hetero- 
geneously commingled, out of which He sub- 
sequently evolved, or created, the heavens 
and the earth. 

But it is a singular fact that such a 
meaning as this has positively no existence 
whatever in the original words. It is a 
meaning which has been, somehow, imported 
into them — ^ oih extra! 

I have a strong belief that its origin is 
traceable to classical, rather than to Biblical 
sources. It is found in Heslod, Ovid, and 
other classical writers, and from them seems 
to have been imbibed unconsciously by our 
commentators as the result of their earlj 
classical studies. From whence these ancient 
heathen writers derived their cosmogonies, so 
singularly resembling the Biblical, is another 
question. It would be a curious fact if it 
should appear that they were indebted to 
Biblical traditions for their knowledge of the 
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creative work, which they mingled with 
certain errors of their own, and that we have 
adopted some of these errors of theirs in our 
interpretation of the inspired record. 

It is, in the first place, deserving of 
remark that the Hebrew particle which in 
the A. V. is rendered ^ and^ is by no means 
always used in the conjunctive sense, as this 
would seem to imply. It is very frequently 
used like the corresponding Greek particle 
/cat in an adversative sense, and so may not, 
in the least degree, connect the second verse 
with the first, in point of time. It may very 
properly be translated ' but,' or even * after- 
ward ' : ' But the earth,' &c. The very same 
word is so rendered in Genesis, ii. 17 : ' But of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil,' &c. 
xvii. 21 : ^ But my covenant will I estabhsh 
with Isaac,' &c. 

Then, for the next word ' was,' as it is 
translated in the A. V. ; it would be better 
rendered * Imd become.^ ' But the earth had 
become,' &c. The idiom of the Hebrew not 
only permits such a rendering, but certainly. 
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as I think, favours it. It is often so trans- 
lated in our version, e. gr.. Gen. iii. 22 ; xix. 26 ; 
Exod. vii. 19. The truth is, this particular 
verb is often used to express the fact that 
a person or thing Uas becorne what he, or it, 
was not he/ore. And this is the meaning, I 
believe, implied in Gen. i. 2. The earth was 
not at that time in the condition in which 
God originally created it. A great change, 
or devastation, had passed upon it. That we 
are not forcing the true meaning of the 
words in so understanding them becomes 
still more apparent when we look at those 
which follow. 

The translation in the A. V. — ^without 
form and void,' is not satisfactory. It was 
evidently adopted to convey the supposed 
idea of an elementary chaos : but such 
an idea is not to be found in the original 
words. * Desolation and emptiness,^ comes, I 
think' as near as possible to the correct mean- 
ing. '^ There is an illustrative passage in Jere- 

* Appendix, p. 260. 
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miah, where the same words occur, which 
throws much light on the meaning. 

It is a prophetical passage ; but, putting 
its prophetical import aside, it may be re- 
ferred to as illustrating, most satisfactorily, 
the expression we are considering : — 

Jer. iv. 23-26. — ' I beheld the earth, and, 
lo, it was desolation and emptiness ; and the 
heavens, and they had no light. 

* I beheld the moimtains, and, lo, they 
trembled, and all the hills moved quickly. 

* I beheld, and, lo, there was no man, and 
all the birds of the heavens were fled. 

* I beheld, and, lo, the fruitful place was 
a wilderness, and all the cities thereof were 
broken down at the presence of the Lord, and 
by his fierce anger.' 

The words which I have rendered — deso- 
lation and emptiness (A. V. 'without form 
and void') are precisely the same in the 
Hebrew of this passage as in Genesis, i. 2 ; 
and it is quite evident that they are here 
used to describe — not matter in a state 
of elementary chaos, but a general devas- 
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tation and destruction of previously existing 
life. 

The general similarity between the two 
passages is remarkable. Atmospheric dark- 
ness — 'the heavens, and they had no light/ 
violent earthquake action causing great phy- 
sical changes — ' I beheld, and all the moun- 
tains moved quickly,' and, as consequent upon 
this, a state of general * desolation and emp- 
tiness/ The original words for this {tohu 
vahohu) occur in conjunction in only one 
other passage ; but this fully confirms the 
interpretation now given to them. It is 
Isaiah, xxxiv. 11, in which there is a pre- 
diction of God's devastating judgments upon 
the land of Idumea. The words are, * He 
shall stretch out upon it the line of desola- 
tion (tohu), and the stones of emptiness 
{bohu) ; i.e, instead of building up he shall de- 
populate and destroy.' The latter of these two 
words nowhere else occurs. The former (tohu) 
is used some sixteen or seventeen times. 

The leading idea is always that of desola- 
tion or vanity. The Lexicographers say of it 
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that it imports — ' the absence, or privation, of 
a thing which we expect to find, so causing 
surprise or disappointment/ In accordance 
with this general sense of the word there is 
another very interesting passage which re- 
markably confirms our interpretation. It is 
Isaiah, xlv. 18: ' For thus saith the Lord 
that created the heavens ; God himself that 
formed the earth, and made it. He hath 
established it ; He created it not in vain ; He 
formed it to be inhabited.' Now the word 
translated ^ in vain ' is ' tohu/ and thus this 
interesting truth comes out : that when God 
created the world He did not originally create 
it *tohuJ ^He formed it to be inhabited.' 
But it afterwards, somehow or other, became 
'desolate and empty,' in the condition, in 
fact, in which it is described in Genesis, i. 2. 

We have now to explain a difficulty, and 
I hope satisfactorily, which some have re- 
garded as of so serious a nature as to en- 
danger the verity of the Bible narrative. 

But my readers, I trust, have no such 
fear. I am quite sure they need not have. 

L 
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God's truth, whether in Scripture or in 
Nature, permits, or, rather invites, the most 
searching examination, and the result can 
only be what might be expected in the word 
or works of the God of truth. Here, then, 
Ues the difficulty. Geology ha^ raised the 
question, and she has something to say 
about it. 

It has been generally assumed that the 
words ' without form and void,' a^ they are in 
the A. v., must at least imply the non- 
existence of animal and vegetable life at that 
time, whether arising from the fact that no 
organic beings had yet been created, or that, 
if they had been previously created, all were 
now totally destroyed. It is said that these 
often -quoted words can mean nothing less 
than the non-existence of organic life, how- 
ever caused. And herein is the difficulty. 
Geologists are agreed that a wide-spread de- 
struction of life preceded the present state of 
things, the result probably of glacial action, 
and of extreme cold ; but they maintain, and 
our Geological cabinets confirm the belief, 
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that the destruction of life was not total and 
complete. Some forms of animal and vege- 
table life survived. A few may be men- 
tioned. Among the mollusca, such shells as 
the common oyster, periwinkle, muscle, whelk, 
&c. These may be traced back into the red 
and coralline crags. And among Mammalia, 
the red deer, reindeer, roe, fox, otter, beaver, 
wolf, &c., are found fossil in the later Tertia- 
ries. And so are some species of trees and 
plants which still survive. How, then, is this 
difficulty, seemingly a rather formidable one, 
to be met ? Not by denying geological facts, 
but by examining, more accurately, the 
Biblical record. Have we read it aright ? It 
does not follow that the interpretation * re- 
ceived by tradition from our forefathers ' is 
the correct one. We may have supposed the 
Bible to say what it really does not say. 
Does it, in fact, affirm that there was a total 
destruction of life at the period in question ? 
I think not : indeed, I may say, without hesi- 
tation, that the language, correctly under- 
stood, seems to look rather the other wav. 



% 
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A re-reference to Jer. iv. 27 will help us.* It 
should be noticed that after the general de- 
vastation and destruction of life already re- 
ferred to had been described, the words go on 
to say, * For thus hath the Lord said ; The 
whole land shall be desolate, yet will I not 
make a full end.' So that it is evident from 
this that a tract of country may be described 
as desolation and emptiness^ (tohu vabohu), 
and yet for all that ^ not a full end ' made of 
its living inhabitants. Some may survive the 
general destruction. 

But further. It does not at all neces- 
sarily follow that when it is said, in the second 
verse, ^ the earth had become desolation and 
emptiness,' it means the whole globe. It 
may not improbably mean the ^ dry land,' as 
distinguished from the ocean. Such a dis- 
tinction between the aqueous and terrestrial 
parts of the globe is clearly recognised in 
verse 10, where it is said that ' God called the 
dry land Earth, and the gathering together of 
the waters called he Seas.' And in the Deca- 

* Appendix, p. 261. 
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logue (Exodus, xx. 11) it is said that 'in six 
days the Lord made heaven, and earth, the 
sea, and all that in them is ; ' where it is 
manifest that the word ' earth ' is used in the 
more limited sense, as not including the 
oceanic part of the globe. 

But is there not a still further limitation 
of the word * earth ' observable in Scripture ? 
Every carefiil student must have noticed it. 
This same word is often translated 'land,^ 
and m such cases it means some particular 
coimtry — a portion only of the terrestrial 
surface of the globe. It is quite supposable, 
therefore (there is nothing in the Biblical nar- 
rative to the contrary), that there may have 
been some parts of the * dry land ' still above 
the water at the time referred to in the 2nd 
verse, on which animal and vegetable life may 
have still survived. 

And even with respect to light, which 
is commonly considered so essential to organic 
life, it does not follow, if we keep close to 
the original words, that the whole globe was 
at this time involved in total darkness. For 
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it says that ^ the darkness was on the face of 
the deep J Assuming, then, for reasons already 
assigned, that there were some portions of 
land above the water, there is not a word 
which says that on them no light rested. 
On the contrary, it seems rather to imply 
that it may have done so, for the words are, 
' darkness was on the face of the deep! 

And now with respect to this darkness.* 
What occasioned it ? Was it original, or 
super-induced ? Was it that light had not 
yet been created, or that the globe (i.e., a 
very considerable part of it) was in darkness 
from some cause which shut out the light? 
The latter I believe to have been the case. 
The etymology of the Hebrew word for 
^ darkness ' favours this explanation. It 
means ' something that withholds, or keeps 
hack! 

Light we believe to have been in exist- 
ence, and emanating from the sun and hea- 
venly bodies, for untold ages; but at this 
period our globe — the oceanic part of it, at 

* Appendix, p. 261. 
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least — was in total darkness. The cause of 
this darkness, it seems scarcely possible to 
question, was the dense vapour which en- 
shrouded it. Scripture proof of a most in- 
teresting kind is direct to the point. 

In Job, xxxviii., to which I now refer, 
we have a magnificent description of the 
creative work of God in its successive stages. 
In verse 8, the mighty Creator asks in grand 
language, * Who shut up the sea with doors 
when it brake forth, as if it had issued out 
of the womb ? ' adding, in the words to 
which I request special attention, ^When I 
made the cloud the garment thereof, and 
thick darkness a swaddUng-band for it.' 
The Scripture student will not need to be 
reminded that there is often a certain paral- 
lelism in its language, which is a valuable 
aid to exposition. So it is here. It is evi- 
dent that the ^ thick darkness ' which is de- 
scribed as * a swaddling-band ' to the ocean, 
was caused by the cloud or dense vapour, 
which, in the former part of the sentence, 
is said to have been ^ the garment thereof 
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But we have further Scripture evidence 
in support of this. 

In 2 Corinthians, iv. 6, there is an allu- 
sion to the appearance of light on the globe, 
' God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness,' &c. This, all commentators 
believe, has reference to Genesis, i. 3. But 
what is the scope or object of the inspired 
writer in this allusion ? It is to illustrate and 
explain the cause of spiritual darkness and 
light. The Apostle argues that though the 
light of the Gospel day is shining all around, 
many persons are in darkness notwithstand- 
ing. How is this ? Not from the non-exist- 
ence of light, but from its obscuration. 
There is an obstructing medium which hin- 
ders its entrance into the sinner s darkened 
mind and heart — the veil of ignorance, pre- 
judice, and unbelief. In such cases, what 
is needed in order to bring these persons to 
the knowledge of the truth ? Not to create 
the light, but to let it in upon the mind, 
which the Holy Spirit — the same 'who, in 
the beginning, moved upon the darkened 
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water's face/ — is well able to do ; and then 
the man becomes, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, * light in the Lord/ 

Additional confirmation of the correct- 
ness of our conclusion may be found in the 
fact that the whole body of Scripture evi- 
dence looks in this same direction. It seems 
certain that whenever the darkening or en- 
lightening of the heavens is spoken of, the 
change is always in the atmosphere, rather 
than in the heavenly bodies themselves. A 
cursory reading of the various passages might, 
perhaps, leave this point doubtful ; but a 
thorough examination will, I beUeve, con- 
vince the student that it is even so. Let 
me quote one passage by way of illustration, 
Ezekiel, xxxii. 7. It is a prophetical pass- 
age, and has reference to some future judg- 
ments to come upon the land of Egypt. The 
words are, 'When I shall put thee out, I 
will cover the heavens, and make the stars 
thereof dark. I will cover the sun with a 
cloud, and the moon shall not give her light, 

8. ' All the bright lights of heaven will I 
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make dark over thee, and set darkness upon 
thy land, saith the Lord God/ It seems 
quite evident that this darkness will be 
caused by the sun and heavenly bodies 
being ^ covered with a cloud ' or vapour, not 
by any change effected in these luminaries 
themselves; and a careful inductive exami- 
nation of all the other passages bearing on 
this point, will, I am satisfied, lead to the 
same conclusion. 

On the whole we cannot, I think, doubt, 
whether we view the question exegetically or 
scientifically, that the cause of the darkness 
in Genesis, i. 2, was not the non-creation of 
the sun's light, but its obscuration. 

It would be desirable, so it seems to me, 
to make the next word, ^and' or *then,' 
' the Spirit of God moved on the face of the 
waters,' the commencement of the 3rd verse, 
because this action of the Spirit of God, thus 
moving on the face of the waters, was con- 
nected, I infer, with what immediately fol- 
lows, ' God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light.* 
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But what * waters ' were they on which 
the Spirit of God then moved? Doubtless 
the cloud or dense vapours which rested 
murkily on the face of the deep, excluding 
the light and warmth of the sun. In 
Scripture language clouds are often termed 
' waters/ which, indeed, they are in the form 
of minute drops. On the face of these waters 
the Spirit of God, commencing the work of 
re-creation, now * moved.' The verb is in the 
participle form expressing continuous action 
— * was moving.' The word * moved,' or * was 
moving,' represents pretty correctly the He- 
brew original, but the * usus loquendi ' cer- 
tainly forbids its being explained to mean, 
as it often has been, * brooded over.'* The 
word occurs in only two other passages, in 
neither of which has it at all this meaning. 
In Deuteronomy, xxxii. 11, where it occurs, 
it is used to describe an eagle fluttering over 
her young, which is a very different thing 
from the bird sitting on her eggs to hatch 
them. And in Jeremiah, xxiii. 9, the pro- 

* Appendix, p. 262. 
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phet, describing the state of mental and 
bodily agitation in which he then was, says, 
' All my bones shake ; I am like a drunken 
man/ The meaning of the original word, as 
it is here given in the best Syriaxj and He- 
brew Lexicons, is, — * movement with expan- 
sion, or, spreading out ; ' and these latter 
words seem to describe very accurately what 
we may conceive the action of the Eternal 
Spirit to have been in thus beginning to 
remove the dark vapours which excluded 
the light* of the sun.* * And God said. Let 
there be light, and there was light.' Nothing 
could be more simply and clearly expressed. 
It does not, in the slightest degree (in the 
Hebrew any more than in the English), ex- 
press the original creation of light, but only 
the will of God that light should now be 
where before was darkness. The light which 
thus revisited the globe God declared to be 
* good.' 

The alternations of day and night were 
now again distinguishable. ' God called the 

* Appendix, p. 263. 
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light day, and the darkness he called night/ 
'And there was evening, and there was 
morning one day/ What was the length 
of this day ? On this question, one of some 
difficulty, I shall have more to say presently. 

The second day's work is thus described : 
verse 6, * And God said. Let there be an ex- 
panse in the midst of the waters, and let it 
divide the waters from the waters/ 7. ' And 
God made the expanse, and divided the 
waters which were under the expanse from 
the waters which were above the expanse : 
and it was so/* 

It will be seen that I have preferred the 
word ' expanse ' to ' firmament,' as it seems 
better to express the true state of the atmo- 
sphere. And yet the word * firmament,' 
correctly understood, is not so objectionable 
as some have supposed. Sceptics have im- 
reasonably inferred from it the ignorance of 
Moses. But firmness, i.e., strength, is evi- 
dently the prominent idea in the word ; and 
such the air is in a marvellous degree, con- 

* Appendix, p. 263. 
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sideling the enormous weight of super-im- 
posed vapour in the forms of clouds which it 
sustains ; though it is anything but hard, 
which is what the objectors assume the word 
' firmament ' to mean. 

The original word is very expressive and 
accurate. It means ' something ' (whether 
hard or soft is immaterial) * which is spread 
out, or extended hy pressure.^ It is applicable 
to a soft yielding substance, such as the air, 
quite as properly as to substances which are 
hard like metals. But the interesting thing 
to notice in the original word (and this is 
still more apparent in the Syriac) is that it 
combines the idea of pressure with expansion 
— the latter caused by the former. 

And what has physical science to say 
upon this subject ? Her testimony is, that 
the atmosphere envelopes our globe like a 
thin veil ; that it has weight or gravity ; and 
that thereby its lower strata are rendered 
denser, and at the same time stronger, than 
the upper are, and that thus it is marvellously 
fitted for dividing 'the waters from the 
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waters' — the clouds from the ocean— as I 
have already pointed out. 

To this expanse, which in all its various 
uses is one of the most wonderful of the 
works of God, He gave the name of * heaven.' 
* And it was evening and it was morning the 
second day.' 

The third day*s work is thus described : 

Verse 9, * And God said, Let the waters 
under the heaven be gathered together unto 
one place ; and let the dry land appear : and 
it was so.' 

Verse 10, * And God called the dry land 
Earth, and the gathering of the waters called 
he Seas ; and God saw that it was good. ' * 

Can any objection be fairly taken, even 
by the most exact student of nature, to this 
description ? It is in thorough harmony with 
Geological tnath. It describes such physical 
changes in the earth's crust as have occurred 
again and again. The submerged land is re- 
elevated to form a suitable abode for the 
various vegetable and animal tribes which 

* Appendix, p. 264. 
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are now to be brought into existence. The 
divine fiat is, * Let the dry land appear.' 
No creation of land is spoken of. It is al- 
ready in existence beneath the surface of the 
'sea. The submergence may have taken place 
slowly and gradually. Nothing is said to 
the contrary. Indeed it is rather to be in- 
ferred that this was so, inasmuch as the 
Creator appears always to have worked in 
accordance with His own estabUshed laws, 
making use of natural agencies, where such 
existed. 

In the civth Psalm we find a very inter- 
esting allusion to this grand upheaving 
movement. In verse 6 it says, ^ Thou co- 
veredst the deep as with a garment.' This 
better expresses the meaning of the original 
than in our A. V., where it says : ' Thou 
coveredst it ' {i, e,, the earth) ' with the deep 
as with a garment.' For the meaning clearly 
is, not that the deep was the garment which 
surrounded the globe, but that the dense 
vapour was the garment which covered the 
deep. The next words are, * The waters 
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stood above the mountains/ Therefore the 
mountains must have been previously sub- 
merged. But what then became of these 
waters ? 'At thy rebuke/ says the inspired 
writer, ' they fled, at the voice of thy 
thunder they hasted away/ But how was 
this effected? The dry land is caused to 
appear, as in Genesis i. Upheaval takes 
place here, and depression there. ' The 
mountains ascend, the valleys descend/ This 
is the exact translation of the Hebrew. It 
is so given in the margin of our Bible. 

And if we read this sentence as a paren- 
thesis, as it was, I believe, intended to be 
read, the meaning becomes much clearer. 
The preceding words, ' At thy rebuke they 
fled,' will then be immediately joined to 
those which follow, * unto the place which 
thou hadst appointed for them.' Thus were 
the waters caused to pass to their ocean beds 
by a process involving, indeed. Divine inter- 
position, but effected, most probably, as I 
have before remarked, by the agency of 
natural laws. 
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The eaxth being thus prepami for its re- 
ception, the next step was to clothe it with 
its appropriate vegetation, on which its 
beauty and utility so much depend. 

Verse 11. 'And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth tender gra^s, the herb yielding 
seed, and fruit-tree yielding fruit after its 
kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth ; 
and it was so. 

Ver. 12. 'And the earth brought forth 
tender grass, and herb yielding seed after its 
kind ; and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed ' 
was in itself, after his kind. And God saw 
that it was good.' 

It seems evident that the vegetation 
now formed had special reference to man's 
food and use. The description shows it to 
be altogether different from that class of 
vegetation which characterised the Carboni- 
ferous era, and which was intended to furnish 
fuel, but not food, for a far distant age. They 
are * seed-bearing plants,' and ' fruit-bearing 
trees,' which are described in these verses in 
Genesis. 
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This will become stUl more evident if 
we examine a little more carefully the actual 
words.* 

1. The earth is bidden to bring forth 
grass—' tender grass ' it is in the original, 
Seating the Cer and more tx3nt 
forms of vegetable life, including those 
'flowers of the field' which the Saviour 
charged us to * consider/ for our instruction 
and delight. 

2. * Herbs yielding seed/ Hereby are 
meant, it may be confidently asserted, the 
cereal plants, whose appearance on the earth 
Geology testifies was contemporaneous, or 
thereabouts, with the appearance of the 
human race. They are never found in a fossil 
state. The true meaning of the Hebrew 
word may be elucidated by reference to 
Gen. iii. 18, 19. God said to Adam after 
his fall : * Thou shalt eat the herb of the 
field' (the original word is the same), *in 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat hread.^ 
It is plain, therefore, that the product of 

* Appendix, p. 265. 
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* the herb of the field ' is bread, which was 
thus constituted the food of man. 

That this is so is further corroborated by 
Psalm civ. 14:^ He causeth grass to grow for 
the cattle and herb ' (the same Hebrew word), 

* for the service of man, that he may bring 
food out of the earth.' The original is re- 
markably expressive. It is literally * herb 
responding to, or resulting from, the tillage of 
man ; ' thus indicating that the cereal plants, 
in their productiveness, would be the result 
of human labour, and not the mere natural 
up-growth of the uncultivated soil. And in 
confirmation of this, it deserves notice, that 
wheat is invariably found to degenerate apart 
from man's working hand, so that nowhere 
in the world is the true wheat-plant to be 
met with in an uncultivated state. 

May I be allowed to put the question to 
those who have adopted the * day -period 
theory,' How do you account for the fact that 
no trace of these 'seed-bearing plants' or 'fruit- 
bearing trees ' is found in any of the earlier 
formations, but that, on the contrary, the 
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vegetation of these ages was wholly dis- 
similar, and utterly unfit to be the food of 
man ? 

I confess I do not see how the language 
of Genesis can be harmonised with the find- 
ings of Geology, except on the supposition 
that it describes only those more recent 
changes on the earth's surface, whereby it 
was specially fitted to be the habitation of 
the human race. 

The fourth day^s work has, as I believe, 
special and exclusive reference to the hea- 
venly bodies, in their atmospherical relation 
to the earth. It is thus described : — 

Verse 1 4. ' And God said. Let there be 
lights in the expanse of the heaven for to 
divide the day from the night ; and let 
them be for signs and for seasons, and for 
days, and years. 

15. 'And let them be for lights in the 
expanse of the heaven, to give light upon 
the earth ; and it was so. 

16. ' And God made the two great lights ; 
the greater light to rule the day, and the 
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leaser light to rule the night : he made the 
stars also. 

17. 'And God set them in the expanse 
of the heaven, for to give light upon the 
earth. 

18. ' And to rule over the day, and over 
the night, and to divide the light from the 
darkness : and God saw that it was good.'* 

Care is needed here lest we miss the true 
meaning. On a cursory view, it does cer- 
tainly look as if the heavenly bodies were, 
for the first time, created on this day ; but 
the difficulty, scientifically speaking, which 
such an explanation would occasion, may 
well make us pause, and consider whether 
this can be the intended meaning of the 
Scriptm^ words. 

First, it should be carefully noted where 
it was that the heavenly bodies were ' set ' 
on the fourth day. It was in the ' expanse 
of the heavens.' Now there is no room for 
misconception as to what is here meant by 
this expression. It must undoubtedly mean 

* Appendix, p. 265. 
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the circumambient air, or atmosphere, which, 
on the second day, was formed ' to divide the 
waters from the waters/ It cannot possibly- 
mean the ahnost illimitable regions of ethereal 
space in which these bodies are, properly- 
speaking, located. Much, it is evident, 
depends on the fact that it was in the 
atmosphere that the sun, and moon, and 
stars, were ' set ' on the fourth day. 

Then, also, misapprehension has probably 
arisen from the use of the word ' made ' in 
this passage, and yet this English word 
is not at all incorrect. It is an exact trans- 
lation of the Hebrew. But this word, be it 
observed, does not at all necessarily imply 
original creation. It is frequently used in 
Scripture, and, indeed, in most other Ian- 
guages, to express the being ' appointed ' or 
* constituted ' to an office. 

We constantly so use it in our own lan- 
guage. We speak of a man being 'made a 
magistrate,' for example. That it is thus 
used in Scripture is abundantly evident. 
We are in no degree forcing the meaning 
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of the word in so understanding it. See 
Psalm civ. 19; 1 Samuel, xii. 6 ; 1 Kings, 
xii. 31 ; 2 Kings, xvii. 32. 

And so, also, as regards the word ^ sell 
which occurs in the 17th verse. It is not 
uncommonly used in Scripture to describe 
a person .being instated in a post of authority 
or power. See Genesis, xii. 41 ; Deut. xvii. 
15. Many similar passages might be cited, 
were it necessary, to show that this word 
is very commonly used for designation to 
the office of a king, or ruler. 

It seems evident, therefore, that one 
chief purpose of the fourth day's work was 
to constitute the heavenly bodies, in the 
atmosphere, or in their atmospheric relation 
to the earth, ' to rule over the day, and over 
the night, and to be for signs and for seasons, 
and for days, and years.' 

And now, viewing the question in its 
scientific bearing, I would ask, is not the 
statement perfectly true that the heavenly 
bodies, as regards their beneficial influences 
on the earth, were ' set in the atmosphere ? ' 
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A quotation from Sir John Herschers 
well-known little work on ' Astronomy ' will 
satisfactorily answer this question. He says, 
p. 32, 'When the sun is above the horizon 
it iUuminates the atmosphere and clouds, and 
these again disperse and scatter a portion of 
its light in all directions, so as to send some of 
its rays to every exposed point from every point 

of the sky/ ' Were it not for the reflective 

and scattering power of the atmosphere, no 
object would be visible to us out of direct sun- 
shine/ ' It is the atmosphere,' says Whewell, 
in his Bridgewater Treatise ^ ' which converts 
simbeams into daylight, and fills the space in 
which we are with illumination/ 

And it is only a fresh instance of the 
beautiful accordances of the Word of God 
with scientific truth, that we often find in 
Scripture the atmosphere spoken of as the 
source of light to the earth, rather than the 
heavenly bodies themselves. And such it 
really is. The light of sim, and moon, 
and stars, we receive intermediately from the 
atmosphere. Indeed, it is remarkable, in 
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confirmation of this, that the sun's position, 
relatively to our vision, is atmospherical 
rather than sidereal, if I may so express it. 
The sun is never seen by us in its real plax^e 
except under the Equator at noon-day, when 
it is directly vertical. At all other times, 
refi:uction alters to our vision its true pos- 
ition ; and at sunset, as is weU known, we 
actually see it seven minutes after it has 
disappeared below the horizon. 

Is there, then, viewing the question 
scientifically, any inaccuracy whatever in 
the Scripture statement that it was ^ in the 
expanse ' that the heavenly bodies were ' set ' 
on the fourth day ? 

But more than this. Such a conclusion 
admits of being tested by other consider- 
ations. 

And we may thus test it. If we suppose, 
as was formerly supposed, that the heavenly 
bodies were originally created on the fourth 
day, simply to give light to the earth, we 
are fairly met by the objections of the astro- 
nomer. He reminds us that our little planet 
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is a mere sand-grain, comparatively speaking, 
in the almost boundless Universe of God — 
that it is so insignificant that, if blotted out 
of existence, its loss would be positively lui- 
noticeable amidst the countless host of starry 
worlds. 

' Is it conceivable,' he asks, ' that this 
immense multitude of stars should have been 
created merely for the sake of the dim and 
twinkling light they dispense to this globe 
on a winter s night ? ' We must at once 
admit the force of the argument. 

But the Bible, correctly interpreted, 
gives no ground for such an objection. For 
this is not what it states. Its statement, 
as I have endeavoured to show, is that God 
made the expanse for this purpose, amongst 
others, that it might be the means of col- 
lecting for us the light of the heavenly bodies, 
and diflftising it for our benefit by the beau- 
tiful processes of refraction, and reflexion. 
Thus it is really in the atmosphere, in rela- 
tion to the earth, that the heavenly bodies 
are set. 
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Further, this consideration wiU a<5count 
for those few and simple words in Genesis, 
i. 16, ' He made the stars also/ Viewed 
astronomically, there might be some ground 
for the objection that the sun and moon 
are called 'the two great lights' in the 
heavens, and that the stars, whose multi- 
tude and magnitude so far exceed theirs, 
are dismissed with only a passing mention; 
but, viewed atmospherically, it is seen to 
be strictly accurate. It is to the degree 
of their lights and not to the size, or 
number, of these bodies, that the language 
refers. 

The light of the moon, ' the lesset ' of the 
two, is ' great ' enough to render invisible 
nearly every star in the sky. 

Considerations such as these tend to 
show the harmony of truth, which is clearly 
evident in the Holy Scriptures, when once 
the clue to the true meaning of any contro- 
verted passage is discovered. Before, we 
labour, with no satisfactory result, amidst 
difficulties and inconsistencies ; but then all 
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drops into harmony, for truth is everywhere 
concordant and consistent. 

I have ventured. to draw somewhat largely, 
I fear, on my reader's patience in examining 
at some length the earlier verses of the chapter 
on account of their greater importance. The 
remainder need occupy much less time. 

On the fifth, day the seas • were stocked 
with their countless myriads of Uving crea- 
tures. 

Verse 20. ' God said. Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life.' This description is a little enlarged 
in the next verse, where it is said, — 

21. ' And God created great whales,' or 
(as it would be better rendered) sea-monsters, 
' and every living creature that moveth, which 
the waters brought forth abundantly after 
their kind.'* The term 'moving creatures' 
is of somewhat extended meaning, and tates 
in all such creatures as are formed to inhabit 
the ocean depths, or the shallower parts of 
the seas, bordering on land. Such aa the 

* Appendix, p. 266. 
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cru8tax5ea, mollusca, fishes, &c. ' both great 
and small/ including the innumerable multi- 
tudes of minute medusae, and other animal- 
cules, which swarm in many parts of the 
ocean, ' and which exceed all the powers of 
the mind to calculate, or even to conceive/ 
' In the great and wide sea,' says the Psalmist, 
' are things creeping mnumerable, both small 
and great beasts/ 

On this same day were also created * every 
winged fowl after his kind,' but not, as our 
A. V. appears to say, out of the waters of the 
sea. It is difficult to account for such a 
mistranslation. The margin has it more 
correctly, ' Let fowl fly above the earth, on 
the face of the firmament of heaven.' The 
words certainly refer to the element which 
the birds, when created, were to inhabit, 
and not to the material out of which they 
were formed. This, as we read in chapter 
ii. 19, was 'the ground out of which,' we 
are told, ' God formed every fowl of the air.' 
There is here, therefore, no contradiction, as 
some have supposed. 
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And now the Creative week is drawing 
to its close. 'The dry land' having been 

* made/ by its upheaval above the waters — 
its naturally barren surface being now clothed 
with the vegetable tribes of every form aad 
hue, specially adapted to the various regions 
and climates in which they are placed — the 
waters having been gathered into their ocean 
bedB, and lliBg now Med with creatures 

* innumerable, both small and great beasts ' — 
and the air, that exquisite creation of God, 
being furnished with its birds of graceful 
forms, and of every variety of plumage, God 
saw fit to create on the sixth day those 
higher orders of animals, which, in the in- 
spired narrative, are termed * beasts and 
cattle/ 

These, as before remarked, were formed 
with special view to man's comfort and 
convenience, and even the more savage 
kinds were put in subjection to him. 

They are assorted in three divisions. 

The arrangement is not, perhaps, strictly 
a scientific one, for it is intended for the in- 
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struction of the general reader ; but it is so 
expressed as not to be at variance with any 
rule of Zoological truth. For the orders, 
families, genera, and species of all known 
mammalia, may be ranged under these three 
divisions. 

Verse 24. ' God said. Let the earth bring 
forth the living creaturfe after his kind, cattle, 
and creeping thing, and beast of the earth 
after his kind ; and it was so. 

25. * And God made the beast of the 
earth after his kind, and cattle after their 
kind, and everything that creepeth upon 
the earth after his kind ; and God saw that 
it was good.'* 

By ' the beast of the earth,' seem to be 
chiefly intended the predaceous and car- 
nivorous animals ; and by ' the cattle,' such as 
were formed for domestic use and service, 
i.e., the Herbivora, including horses, oxen, 
sheep, and such-Uke animals ; and by ' the 
creeping,' or, more properly, moving things, 
seem meant all such land animals, of a smaller 

* Appendix, p. 267. 
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or larger size, as are not included under the 
two former divisions. 

These were created in the earlier part of 
the sixth day. The latter part of this day 
was distinguished by the appearance on the 
earth of a creature of nobler mien, and higher 
destiny, than any which had yet been made.* 

The Creative act was, in this instance, 
preceded by the deliberative council of the 
Triune God. 

Verse 26. * God said. Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness ; and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
aad over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. 

27. 'So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him ; 
male and female created he them. 

28. 'And God blessed them, and God 
said unto them. Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish iJie earth, and subdue it, and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 

♦ Appendix, p. 267. 
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the fowl of the au-, and over every Uving 
thing that moveth upon the earth. 

29. ' And God said, Behold, I have given 
you every herb bearing seed which is upon 
the face of all the earth, and every tree in 
which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to 
you it shall be for meat. 

30. ' And to every beast of the earth, and 
to every fowl of the air, and to every thing 
that creepeth upon the earth, wherein there 
is life, I have given every green herb for 
meat : and it was so.' 

One cannot help regretting that in our 
A. V. the three first verses of the second 
chapter are separated from these concluding 
verses of the first chapter. If connected 
together, they would read — verse 32 : ' Thus 
the heavens and the earth were finished, 
and all their host. 

33. * And on the seventh day, God ended 
his work that he had made, and he rested on 
the seventh day from all his work which he 
had made. 

34. 'And God blessed the seventh day. 
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« 

and sanctified it, because that in it he had 
rested from all his work, which God created 
and made.' 

The second chapter would then open with 
the words : ' These are the generations of the 
heavens and of the earth when they were 
.created.' * To what does this word ' genera- 
tions ' refer ? Some understand it to refer to 
what had gone before, others to what follows. 

The latter seems preferable, and more in 
accordance with the use of this word in other 
piissages in Genesis. 

If we now suppose a pause in the sense — 
a fiill stop — after the word 'created,' the 
next verse wiU then begin with these words, 
as a new sentence — averse 2 : 'In the day 
that the Lord God made the earth and the 
heavens, and every plant of the field before it 
was in the earth, and every herb of the field 
before it grew ; 

3. ' When the Lord God had not caused 
it to rain upon the earth, and there was not 
a man to till the ground. 

* Appendix, p. 268. 
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4. * Then he made vapour to ascend from 
the earth, and watered (by rain) the whole 
face of the ground.' * 

This, I believe, to convey more correctly 
the meaning of the original, than, as in the 
A. V. , that the earth was watered for a time 
in a different mode from what it is now. The 
words are, I think, rather intended to de- 
scribe the process of evaporation, whereby 
clouds and rain are formed. 

Difficulty has been felt, and expressed, in 
some quarters as to the reiterated account we 
have of the creation of man in the second 
chapter. But there need be none. There is 
neither tautology, nor contradiction, in the 
two accoimts. The description in the first 
chapter relates exclusively to the creation of 
the nobler, and immaterial part of man's 
nature, ' in the image and likeness ' of his 
Maker. That, in the second chapter, is evi- 
dently introduced for a special purpose, with 
some important additions. It describes the 
creation of his material body out of the dust 

* Appendix, p. 268. 
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of the ground, in order to his being placed in 
the garden of Eden. And we have subse- 
quently the description of his temptation, 
and fall, and expulsion from Paradise. 

I wish now to add, as I promised, a few 
remarks on the controverted question of the 
^ days^ in Genesis, i.* Were these natural 
days of twenty-four hours each, or were they 
longer periods of time ? Or were they, in a 
certain sense, both of these combined— the 
shorter being symbolical of the longer ? 

If difficulty still rests on this question, 
and confessedly some does, it is in a fair way 
to be solved after a time, by the aid of those 
researches which are now being carefully 
made by geologists in the later and more 
superficial strata. 

That the ' days ' in Genesis are, on the 
one hand, to be understood as natural days of 
the ordinary length, seems pretty evident 
from the very nature of the language used, as 
the result of the first day's work. 

We are told that * God divided the light 

* Appendix, p. 268. 
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from the darkness, and the Ught he called 
Day, and the darkness Night/ But how was 
this alternate light and darkness, this day and 
night — caused ? Evidently, exactly as they 
are now, by the rotation of the globe on its 
axis. This movement, as we know, occupies 
just twenty-four hours, and this, therefore, 
must have been the length of each conjoined 
day and night m Genesis. 

And that this inference is correct, becomes 
still more evident when we look at the lan- 
guage descriptive of the fourth day's work, 
where it is said that the sun, when caused 
to shine clearly upon the earth, * was ap- 
pointed to rule the day, and the moon the 
night.' This, imquestionably, was a natural 
day and night ; why not the other days and 
nights also, inasmuch as the language used 
is precisely similar ? 

It should be remarked that the * dark- 
ness ' spoken of in the second verse, as rest- 
ing on the face of the deep,' is evidently 
attributable to a different cause, as has been 
already fully shown. 
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But admitting that the days and nights 
must have been, in one aspect, natural days 
and nights, it is still open to consider whe- 
ther they may not also have symbolically 
signified longer periods of time, during which 
our earth, and its atmosphere, were being 
brought into their present condition ? 

There is nothing, it must be conceded, in 
the usual language of Scripture, at all at 
variance with such a supposition. 

The word ' day ' is often used for periods 
of time. 

It may, however, be asked by some, why 
resort to such an explanation ? Could not 
the Almighty most easily have created the 
world, and all things in it, within six natural 
days ? No doubt He could have done so, or 
even in one moment of time, had He so 
pleased. But the question is, not what He 
could have done, but what we have the best 
reason to conclude He actually did ? 

Creation cannot be otherwise than a deep 
mystery to us. But by careful observation 
of the operations of nature, as we now behold 
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them, and then reasoning thereupon analog!- 
cally, we are led to infer that God works, 
and always has worked, according to law. 
His laws being His own instituted agencies, 
and, (as we cannot but regard them,) the 
expression of His own immutable nature. 

If this inference is correct, Creation, aa 
we now see it, must have occupied a much 
longer time than six natiiral days, especially 
the work of the third day — ^the elevation of 
the land above the water. And that this 
really was so, the Scripture seems to inti- 
mate, as I pointed out when referring to 
Psalm civ. But why need we hesitate to 
give to the word * day ' the more extended 
or symbolical meaning also ? It seems to 
be so used in Genesis, ii. 4, where the six 
days' work of creation is spoken of as though 
it had occupied only one day. It is there 
said, ^ In the day that the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens, and every plant 
of the field before it was in the earth,' &c. 

I may add that there is an interesting 
confirmation of this use of the word * day,' 
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in its larger and symbolical sense, in the book 
of Daniel. The passage, though prophetical 
in its import, may legitimately be made use 
of for our present purpose. 

In Daniel, viii. 26, we read: 'And the 
vision of the evening and the morning which 
was told is true.' This refers to something 
which had been previously said. 

See verse 13 : * How long shall be the 
vision concerning the daily sacrifice, and the 
transgression of desolation, to give both the 
sanctuary and the host, to be trodden under 
foot?' 

14. 'And he said unto me. Unto two 
thousand and three himdred days.' 

Now, when we look at this passage in the 
Hebrew, we find that the word * days/ of 
which it is said that there were 2300, is in 
tJie singular number. It is, literally, ' unto 
2300 evening, morning.' And thus it re- 
markably accords with the language in 
Genesis, i. 5 : ' And there was evening, and 
there was morning, one day.' 

So that it appears to be agreeable to the 
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Hebrew idiom to use the word * day/ or the 
equivalent expression, ' evening and morning' 
in the singular number, as representing many 
days, or even many years. 

But to view the matter for a moment in 
its scientific aspect. Have our Geologists, in 
their researches, met with any phenomena 
tending to throw light on the question of 
the * days ' in Genesis, regarded as periods of 
time ? It would be premature, at present, 
to speak at all positively. I have carefiilly 
avoided doing this hitherto on points at all 
doubtful, and I am not going to infringe this 
good rule now. 

But it does certainly look as if these 
* days ' in their periodic signification, may 
eventually be found to coincide with the so- 
called ' Glacial epoch.' That epoch, it is now 
certain, must have been of very much longer 
duration than was formerly supposed. It \vas 
not all 'cold and ice,' as the term 'Glacial' 
would seem to imply, but it had its ' inter- 
glacial periods,' as Geologists term them, 
when, even in our more northern latitudes, 
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the winters were milder and more genial, 
and the summers much warmer than they 
are now. We have unmistakable evidences 
of this in the fact that the osseous re- 
mains of southern forms of mammalia, such as 
lions, tigers, hyaenas, elephants, hippopotami, 
rhinoceroses, &c., are met with in considerable 
abundance in some of our superficial deposits, 
and in bone-caves, in our own country, and 
other countries of northern and central 
Europe, and in the corresponding regions 
of N. America ; and, from the relative posi- 
tion in which these organic remains occur, it 
is clear that the animals must have lived 
during the inter-glacial periods. Probably 
more numerous indications of these warmer 
periods would be discoverable, but for the 
fact that the alternate cold periods must 
have been, in their very nature destructive, 
sweeping away, to a great extent, the pre- 
ceding deposits containing the remains of 
animal and vegetable life. 

There are also some other considerations 
which tend to associate the glacial era with 
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the latest changes which our earth has passed 
through, and so with its special preparation 
for its human inhabitants. 

It was by the all-powerful ice-action of 
this remarkable era, that many of our moun- 
tains and hills were moulded into those grand 
and majestic forms, which now so delight the 
eye of the beholder ; and when, as seems 
most probable, many of those lakes of sur- 
passing beauty were scooped out, which, who 
that has ever gazed upon, can doubt were 
formed by the beneficent Creator specially for 
the pleasure and delight of intelligent beings 
such as we are. 

Added to which, ice-action has not only 
contributed to the beauty of our globe, but 
to its fertility also, and so prepared the way 
for the incoming of man. For to it we doubt- 
less owe those abrading and disintegrating 
forces whereby the various constituents of 
the rocks have been pulverised, brought to- 
gether, and mixed, so as to form soils spe- 
cially adapted for man's tillage. 

It would, therefore, be not a little in- 
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teresting, should it come out eventually, as 
the result of more mature inquiries, that 
there is a correspondence between the * days ' 
in Genesis, and those alternate colder and 
warmer periods in our later Geology, which 
Geologists have grouped together under the 
term of * the Glacial epoch/ The question, 
however, is, as I have said, at present merely 
conjectural, and its truth or falsehood in no 
way affects my general line of argument. 



There is a passage in one of the minor 
Prophets — Zech. xiv. 6, 7, — to which I wish 
to draw attention, as illustrating to some 
extent the question of the * days' in Genesis/*" 
It is not well rendered in the A. V. Its 
true meaning seems to be something of this 
kind : * And it shall come to pass in that 
day ' (the day of the Lord, see verse 1), * that 
there shall not be light, but cold and ice. 

* And it shall be one day, known to the 
Lord, not day nor night ' (exclusively) ; * and 

* Appendix, p. 269. 
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it shall come to pass that at evening-time it 
shall be light/ 

This, I need not say, must be regarded 
as a prediction oi future events. I only refer 
to it as yielding an interesting parallelism 
with the language in Genesis. Here is 
described something Resembling a glacial 
period, and this rendering, I may add, is 
supported by the best critical authorities. 

' In that day, there shall be cold and icel 
(connected with, and resulting from, the with- 
holding of the Sim's light and warmth.) 

* That day ' is also described as ' one day, 
known to the Lord, not day nor nighty which 
means, if I do not mistake, that it will be 
neither of these exclusively, but constituted 
of both ; not imlike, in this respect, Genesis, 
i. 5 : * it was evening, and it was morning, 
one day.' 

There is also some resemblance in the 
words, ' at evening- time it shall be light,' i, e. 
after the darkness of the evening, or night, 
the light of the following morning shall ap- 
pear, cf. Genesis, i. 2, 3. 
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May we regard ourselvee as now living in 
the seventh, or Sabbath, day, of the Creative 
week, while the Creator is * resting ' from His 
work ? This * day,' like the preceding ones, 
will come to its close. 

Will it close in darkness, moral and phy- 
sical ? The Scriptui^s seem to intimate that 
such will be the case. 

But if so, it will be followed by * the world 
to come,' or rather the * ages to come ' (see 
Eph. ii. 7), in the course of which God's great 
and glorious purposes are to be manifested. 
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I. It is evident that in the investigation of 
questions of this kind, two different classes 
of difficulties present themselves, one of 
which admits of being satisfactorily solved, 
and the other does not. 

To the latter of these belong positive 
errors, or contraaictions. in the subject-matter 
itself These are manifestly incapable of 
solution. They are real difficulties, which 
no amount of investigation can reconcile, or 
remove. On the contrary, the more we 
search, the more palpable they are found 
to be. 

To the former class appertain such diffi- 
culties as are apparent only, but not real. 
These are usually caused by insufficient know- 
ledge, or by misapprehension of some kind or 
other, but just in proportion as the light of 
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truth is thrown upon them, these difficulties 
vanish. Now it is quite possible that dis- 
crepancies of this sort, may appear quite as 
serious at first sight, or even more so, than 
those of the other class ; but the interesting 
fact is, that ultimately they may not only 
be satisfactorily explained, but the truth may 
come out with even fuller and clearer mani- 
festation than if no doubt or difficulty had 
been previously felt. 

And this, because greater pains have been 
taken in the investigation. I am anxious to 
draw attention to this point, obvious as it 
is, because there is in some minds the notion 
that a certain degree of indistinctness — a 
haziness, if I may so express it — almost ne- 
cessarily hangs over questions of this nature, 
so that anything like the clearness of convic- 
tion can scarcely be expected. In this view 
I do not at all concur. The want of clearness 
and certainty in such cases, arises either from 
misinterpretation on the side of Scripture, or 
on that of physical phenomena, or possibly, in 
some instances, on both sides. Let only the 
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truth be ascertained, and the harmony will 
then be seen to be perfect and complete. 

2. The Word of God, and the Works of 
God, are diverse branches of knowledge ; and 
being distinct in their subject-matter, should 
unquestionably be studied separately. Lord 
Bacon has wisely warned us of the incon- 
venience, and even danger, of comminghng 
them. 

* It tends,' he says, ' to make an heretical 
religion, and an imaginary and fabulous 
philosophy.' But though thus distinct, and 
to bo studied apart, it would be a great mis- 
take to think, as some have thought, that 
they are in the slightest degree opposed to 
one another. On the contrary, they are 
mutually subsidiary. Their relation is that 
of friends, and not foes. The emment philoso- 
pher to whom we have just referred, clearly 
saw that this is the fact. He well remarks 
in his Interpretation of Nature^ Vol. ii. p. 
219. 'There are two reasons, of exceeding 
great weight and force, why religion should 
dearly protect all increase of natural know- 
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ledge : the one, because it leadeth to the 
greater exaltation of the glory of God ; for 
as the Psalms and other Scriptures do often 
invite us to consider, and to magnify the 
great and wonderful works of God ; so if we 
should rest only in the contemplation of those 
shows which first offer themselves to our 
senses, we should do a like injury to the 
Majesty of God, as if we should judge of the 
store of some excellent jeweller, by that only 
which is set out to the street in his shop. 

The other reason is, because it is a sin- 
gular help, and a preservative against unbeHef 
and error ; for saith our Saviour, ' You err, 
not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power 
of God,' laying before us two books or volumes 
to study, if we will be secured from error ; 
first, the Scriptures revealing the will of God, 
and then, the creatures expressing his power ; 
for that latter book will certify us, that 
nothing which the first teacheth shall be 
thought impossible. 

And, in confirmation of this, it should be 
observed how often the Bible points our 
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attention to the works of nature as illus- 
trative of the wisdom and power of God, 
and, what is even more interesting to the 
Christian mind, as illustrative of His faith- 
fulness and truth in His Providential govern- 
ment of His Church, and the world ; so that 
the Christian is repeatedly encouraged to 
trust His Maker and Redeemer, by observing 
how true and faithful He is in the works of 
His hands, L e. in those undsviating laws 
which He has impressed on all creation, vide 
Ps. cxix. 89-91 ; Ps. cxlviii. 6. 

The Scripture student, therefore, has 
every reason to feel grateful to those who 
have searched into the wonders of creation, 
and thus helped to put new significance 
into many parts of the revelation of God's 
Word. 

And, on the other hand, the scientific 
student has no ground for entertaining \m- 
friendly feelings towards the Scriptures of 
truth. We quite admit — it could not indeed 
be otherwise — that the Bible takes high 
groimd in respect of the supremacy of God, 
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as the Maker and Upholder of all things. 
The very purport of the Book intimates the 
reason why this is so. It is God's revelation 
to man of His own operations in Nature, Pro- 
vidence, and Grace. 

But though it distinctly sets forth, in 
many passages, the ever-working hand of 
God, it no less clearly recognises that subor- 
dinate and secondary agency which we term 
'physical law.' It is the glory of God to 
have so constituted His Creation in all ages, 
that He works, and has ever worked, by the 
medium of second causes ; and it is this subor- 
dinate agency — -the intermediate links in the 
chain of causation— which He has entrusted 
to the sons of men, to investigate with all the 
skill and care which they can bring to the 
task. These are legitimate fields of labour 
for our physical students. And delightful 
fields of labour they are : the treasures they 
contain are positively inexhaustible. The 
man who has searched the deepest, is the man 
wlio, like the immortal Newton, is the most 
ready to confess that he resembles the little 
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child plajdng on the sea-shore of the great 
ocean of truth. 

It is utterly untrue to say that the Bible 
in the slightest degree fetters the physical 
student. On the contrary, it everywhere 
encourages him to go forward in his search 
into the wonders of creative wisdom and 
power. It only asks — and not unreasonably 
— that in tracing out these subordinate 
causes, the Physicist would not hesitate to 
duly acknowledge the 'Causa causarum,' with- 
out which the vast and complicated machine 
has no assignable origin, no motive power, no 
regulating wheel. 

We must, however, do our men of science 
justice. It would be most unfair to regard 
them as on the whole unfavourable to the 
claims of Revelation. I do not believe that 
this is so. There are many noble exceptions. 
In proof of this, I may refer to an interesting 
document, in the form of a ' Declaration,' 
which was signed a few years ago by up- 
wards of 700 ' Students of the Natural 
Sciences,' of whom sixty-one were Fellows of 
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the Royal Society, in which they stated their 
conviction, that ' it is impossible for the word 
of God, as written in the book of Nature, and 
God's word written in the Holy Scriptures, 
to contradict one another, however much 
they may appear to differ,' and that they 
* confidently believe that a time will come 
when the two records will be seen to agree in 
every particular/ 

Such a statement as this is highly credit- 
able to those who attached their names to it ; 
and it certainly makes it the more incumbent 
on the expositors of Holy Scripture to do 
their utmost to remove those impediments 
to the manifested harmony of the two records 
which have been caused in former times by 
erroneous interpretation. 

3. The Bible has in it a special featinre 
which has been termed its ' expansive power,' 
whereby it is fitted to keep pace with the 
progress of true knowledge of every kind, in 
all ages of the world. This is, in fact, de- 
velopment of a certain kind — not that of 
' accretion,' however, such as we observe in a 
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plant which grows and enlarges by the addi- 
tion of fresh matter, which the vital forces 
take up, and mould according to the 'specific 
form of the plant; but development, in the 
sense of that being unfolded which before was 
hidden, when certain meanings, latent in the 
words, become evident by means of careful 
exegesis aided by the light thrown upon 
them by scientific discoveries. And it is this 
peculiar feature of the Bible which imparts 
to it such a charming ' freshness,' so that it 
can never become what some would try to 
persuade us it has already become — effete 
and worn out. 

To prevent all possibility of misconcep- 
tion, however, let me again repeat a remark 
I before made. It is not my meaning or 
behef that anyone, let him be ever so dili- 
gent in searching the Scriptures, would be 
able from thence alone to acquire a correct 
knowledge of physical truths. This can only 
be attained by the inductive investigation of 
Nature herself But supposing this know- 
ledge gained in the legitimate way, the 
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student will come to the Biblical record wel 
prepared to discover those pre-intimations of 
physical truths which have lain long eon- 
cealed amidst the treasures of this marvellous 
Book. 

4. And we are thus furnished, I venture 
to think, with one of the most interesting 
and conclusive evidences of the truth and 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures which we 
could possibly desire— the more interesting 
and the more convincing, because drawn 
from a source which at one time seemed to be 
of an opposite tendency. 

The apologists for the inspiration of the 
Bible are, I cannot but think, occupying 
lower ground than they need, when they 
venture only to stand on the defensive. 

They have been doing this long enough, 
and successfully, so far as they have gone ; but 
we may now fairly occupy a more aggressive 
position. We may boldly assail the enemy s 
camp. We may turn their own favourite 
weapons against themselves. We may use 
Geology, and its kindred sciences, as choice 
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evidences that the Bible is the word of God. 
We may call upon those sceptics, whose 
weapons are borrowed from the armoury of 
science, to explain to us, if they can, the fact 
that the Scripture writers, whose antiquity 
they do not now venture to deny, were able 
to use language, when touching on physical 
subjects, so very far in advance of their own 
knowledge, or of the knowledge of the age in 
which they lived. 

To this I beg my reader's careful atten- 
tion. It is the gisty so to say, of my subject 
— the special point I have all along had in 
view. 

Look, e. g,y at Moses, the author of the 
Pentateuch. He was ' learned,' as we know, 
' in the wisdom of the Egyptians.' But is it 
supposable that he could have derived from 
their philosophical treatises, such as they 
were, the simple and grand cosmogony which 
we find in. Genesis i., embodying, as it does, 
in a few words, some of the most certain 
conclusions of modem physical research ? 

Whence came the wisdom with which 
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Moses wrote, when narrating events which 
took place long before there was any human 
eye to witness them ? (p. 132-191.) 

What did Job know — assuming that he 
was the author of the book which bears 
his name ; but whether he was its author 
or not in no way affects the argument, 
inasmuch as the opponents of Revelation 
admit the great antiquity of the book — 
What did Job know of the creative acts of 
the Almighty, which he describes with a pen 
of such clearness and power ? Whence his 
knowledge of the earth's suspension in space 
(p. 49) ; of its spheroidal form (p. 51) ; of the 
obliquity of its axial position (p. 50) ; of its 
diurnal rotation, and its annual revolution (p. 
52) ; of its enveloping atmosphere, so mar- 
vellously constituted that it, at the same time, 
upholds the waters in the clouds, and keeps 
down the waters in the seas (p. 13) ? What 
did he know of its reflecting, and refract- 
ing, powers (p. 217)? and of the other mani- 
fold purposes which it was formed to sub- 
serve ? Was Job a Meteorologist in the 
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modem sense of the word? What, more- 
over, did he know of the mighty mysterious 
force which he has termed so correctly the 
' earth's foundation,' albeit his words are 
clothed in the attractive garb of metaphor ? 
(p. 25.) From whence did Job derive his 
knowledge of those grand physical changes 
that our earth has passed through in geo- 
logical times, by the agencies of fire and 
water, which he has described so graphically, 
and with such perfect accuracy ? (p. 59-66.) 

Or Solomon, even though he was the 
wisest of men, must he not have been endued 
with a far higher wisdom than his own, when 
he wrote that marvellously grand description 
of Creation, dating back from an incalculably 
remote era, which we have in Proverbs, viii. ? 

(p. 75.) 

Whence the wisdom of his words ? Was 
he standing by when ' the Wisdom of God ' 
made this earth, first, in its primaeval con- 
dition ; and afterwards added, in the course of 
protracted ages, those successive formations, 
whose super-imposed strata girdle our globe, 
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telling of the lapse of ages innumerable ; even 
down to the latest of the soils of the habitable 
world ? What did Solomon know, by his own 
personal knowledge, of these things ? Or to 
what documents could he have had recourse 
to put himself in possession of the facts he 
wrote about ? 

What did David, erst the shepherd-boy 
on the plains of Bethlehem, know of the 
Divine skill and power which, at the begin- 
ning of Creation, ' founded the earth on her 
bases ; ' and subsequently ' covered the deep 
with a nebulous garment,' that vesture being 
the same enveloping robe of mist and dark- 
ness which Job has described as the ocean's 
' swaddling-band ?' (p. 160.) What did he know 
of the wisdom which afterwards separated the 
dry land from the water, not in the way which 
the ancient heathen poets feigned— evolving 
the one and the other out of the heteroge- 
neous materials of blind chaos — but, as our 
modem geologists would describe it, by causing 
' the mountains to ascend, and the valleys or 
plains to descend/ so that the waters of the 
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sea passed ' into the beds appointed for 
them ? ' 

Who gave David the knowledge to write 
this? 

Or, to come to the New Testament. 
What did the Apostle Paul know of the 
discoveries of geologists when he wrote his 
Epistle to the Hebrews ? His learning, such 
as it was, was of a far different kind. He 
had been carefully taught from his early 
youth by Gamaliel in the Rabbinical tradi- 
tions of the then corrupted form of Judaism ; 
but from which of these did he gain the 
knowledge which qualified him to write that 
scientifically accurate verse — Hebrews, xi. 3 ? 
' By faith we imderstand that the worlds ' 
(represented by the successive formations of 
the earth's crust), * were restored, combined, 
and perfected by the word of God, so that 
the things that are seen ' (the organic remains 
of former worlds now in a fossil condition, as 
well as the living beings on its present surface), 
' did not come into existence from things, or 
causes, that are apparent.' (p. 99-114.) 

P 
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How was he thus enabled to forestall the 
discoveries which the men of science of our 
own day have, after much diligent research, 
brought to light % 

Or, more surprising still, how was St. 
Peter, the humble, imleamed fisherman on 
the shores of the sea of Galilee, able to antici- 
pate the physical discoveries of recent times 
so marvellously as he did when he wrote the 
third chapter of his second Epistle ? Or, to 
speak more correctly, who enabled him to use 
language so far exceeding his own knowledge, 
or that of any other man with whom he could 
possibly have had intercourse ? His reasoning 
in this remarkable passage is, as I have already 
pointed out, argumentative in a high degree, 
(p. 114-132.) He assails and disproves one 
of the most subtle arguments which scientific 
scepticism has ever employed. This he does 
by appealing, not to Scripture authority in 
this instance, but to the facts and phenomena 
of Nature gathered from the rocks beneath 
us. He bids Geology tell her own tale, and, 
describing, with the hand of a Master, the 
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constitution of the rocks, as * out of water, 
and by the agency of water, consisting and 
consolidated,' he shows that the earth's rocky 
investiture itself testifies to periodic changes 
which, while they do not deny the steadfast- 
ness of the laws of Nature, at least show that 
the Creator's hand was at work in all these 
changes, disposing and ordering them as He 
saw fit. 

And then, reasoning analogically, he in- 
timates that that subtle, mysterious force 
which he terms * fire,' including, as the word 
does, the other connected and correlated 
physical forces, is the agency which now 
preserves and upholds * the earth, and the 
heavens;' but that, when the Creator so 
pleases, it may and will cease to be conser- 
vative in its operation, and will burst forth 
in terrible and overwhelming destructive- 
ness (p. 124). 

Whence the wisdom ; the far-seeing dis- 
cernment ; the scientific accuracy ; the sur- 
prising argumentative power ; of tliis remark- 
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able passage, bearing in mind who the human 
author was ? 

May not sceptical objectors be fairly asked 
to explain to us, if they are able to do so, 
from whence the men who wrote the Scrip- 
tures had Hhis wisdom and these words,' 
seeing that aU the philosophical treatises, if 
we may call them so, of those early days 
were characterised by the most erroneous and 
absiurd notions ? Can there be any other 
answer given than this, that the same Al- 
mighty Being whose marvellous finger-prints 
are so clearly visible in the works of His 
hands in all ages, must have so guided the 
minds of the Scripture writers — we are not 
called upon to say how He did it — as to en- 
able them to use words pregnant with more 
accurate and deeper meanings than they 
themselves had any idea of, so that, as time 
rolls on, and science progresses, and the in- 
spired volume is thoughtfully examined, it is 
found to be in beautiful and thorough har- 
mony with the physical truths which the 
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students of Nature, working independently^ 
have been gradually developing? 

Could we desire a more convincing testi- 
mony than this, not only that the Book is 
true, but that it is, and can be, no other than 
* the Word of God which liveth and abideth 
for ever ? ' 
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Note A. Page 13. 

Genesis, i. 6. — ' Expanse/ or * expansion/ seems a 
better translation of 5^'?^ than * firmament/ The 
original word signifies something * spread out ' by 
force or pressure, whether it be a metal, or some 
much softer substance, as the atmosphere. It com- 
bines, as the same word in the Syriac more clearly 
shows, the two ideas of compression and expansion — 
the latter caused by the former. How scientifically 
accurate this is! The atmosphere is not only ex- 
tended as a thin veil around the globe by the pres- 
sure of gravity, but is thereby rendered denser in its 
lower regions, and thereby also stronger for the ele- 
vation and suspension of the clouds. 

The same original word, in the verbal form, oc 
curs in Job, xxxvii. 18, — a most interesting illustra- 
tive passage, * Hast thou with him spread out the sky, 
which is strong {ie, firm^ not hard) and like a molten 
mirror?'— thus sustaining the clouds, and reflecting 
and scattering the sunlight in all directions. 

It will be seen that the word ' firmament,' thus 
explained, is not incorrect, though ' expanse ' is pre- 
ferable. 
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These beautiful laws whereby the atmosphere 
divides the waters above from those beneath, are also 
referred to in Proverbs, viii. 28, ' When he made 
firm the sky above, when he strengthened the 
fountains of the deep,' viz. by instituting the laws 
which relate to evaporation, and condensation, im- 
pressing upon each their limits, so that the air 
should not take up an excess of vapour from sea and 
land, and that the clouds, thus formed, should be 
able to sustain the due quantity of condensed vapour 
without being 'rent.' See Job, xxvi. 8: 'He con- 
denseth the waters in his thick clouds, and the cloud 
is not rent under them/ Cf, also Proverbs, iii. 20. 
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Proverbs, viii. 29.— "H^ '^TPi^ i^n? ' When he 
ordained ' (a.s a law) * the foundations of the earth.' 
That this is the exact force of the Hebrew verb is 
evident from its use elsewhere. Vide Proverbs, viii. 
27. * When he ordained a circle on the face of the 
deep,' i,e, when He gave to the sea its orbicular form, 
resulting from the law of gravitation. Job, xxvi. 10: 
* He ordained a circle on the face of the waters,' i,e, 
of the aqueous atmosphere, — * the waters above the 
expanse.' 

The derivative noim ph is often used in the sense 
of a physical law. Vide Proverbs, viii. 29 : * WTien 
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he gave to tlie sea his decree that the waters should 
not pass his commandment.' 

Psalm cxlviii. 6 : * He hath also made them to 
stand for ever and ever ; he hath made a decree 
(lb}"pl7) which shall not pass/ In the P. B. version 
it is rendered, *He hath given them a law which 
shall not be broken/ 

Vide Jeremiah, xxxiii. 25 : — ' the ordinatices of 
heaven and earth/ 

Job, xxviii. 26 : * When he made a decree for the 
rain,' &c. 

It is interesting to observe in all these passages 
a clear recognition of natural laws. 
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Job, ix. 6. — ' Who shaketh the earth ' (or land) 
* out of her place.' Cf. Psalm xviii. 8 : * Then the 
earth shook and trembled; the foundations also of 
the hills moved and were shaken,' &c. The stability 
of the earth is due to the force of gravitation, 
whereby every particle of matter constantly tends 
towards the earth's centre ; but this may be, and 
often is, counteracted, for the time, by the force of 
earthquake action. 

'And thejt?z7/ar5 thereof tremble.' ]^!J^9ri^ i7'**T-^^yi 
That these ^pillars ' are the lower rocks, is confirmed, 
as I have pointed out, by 1 Samuel, ii. 8 : * The 
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pillars of the earth are the Lord's, and he hath set 
the world bjrt upon them.* The word here used 
for * pillars ' is '^i?.^, but the meaning is the same. 
It expresses the idea of pressure from a superin- 
cumbent weight. Upon these 'pillars' or lower 
rocks, the bsin, or habitable part of the world is 
' set.' 

In Job, xxvL 11, 'the pillars of heaven' are said 
to * tremble.' I am sfcrongly inclined to think * the 
pillars of heaven ' are not, as is commonly supposed, 
the moimtains of the earth, but those lower and 
denser strata of the atmosphere on which the higher 
and rarer repose ; and that they, in this respect, 
correspond to the subjacent rocks in the crust of the 
earth, which have become solidified by pressure. And 
as these * pillars of the earth tremble ' by earthquake 
action, so * the pillars of heaven ' tremble by the force 
of electric action during a thunder-storm. Cf, 2 
Samuel, xxii. 8 : * The foundations of heaven moved 
and shook,* &c. As an example of the fact that these 
physical forces are often in Scripture traced up to 
the hand of God, Psalm Ixxv. 3, may be referred to : 
'I bear up the pillars of it,' {i.e., of the earth) 
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Note D. Page 31. 

I hesitate to speak over-eonfidently, but I am much 
inclined to believe, from careful examination of the 
language in Genesis, vii. 11, and viii. 1, 2, illustrated 
by some other passages, that the Deluge was caused 
by rain from the skies exchmvely ; and that the 
* breaking up,' or rather, * the opening ' all the ' 
fountains of the great deep, does not mean the 
bringing the waters of the sea over the land, but the 
causing evaporation to an abnormal degree to take 
place from the surface of the ocean, succeeded by an 
equally exceptional amount of condensed vapour in 
the atmosphere, and resulting in a tremendous down- 
pour of rain which continued, without cessation, for 
forty days and nights. 

It should be observed, in the first place, that God 
said (vii. 4) : * For yet seven days, and I will cause it 
to rain upon the earth forty days and forty nights.* 
No other cause Of the flood is mentioned. So in 
verse 12. 

Then, as regards the expression, ' all the foun- 
tains of the great deep were opened,' the meaning is 
explained, by Proverbs, viii. 28 : ' When he made 
firm the clouds above, when he strengthened the 
fountains of the deep;' where ^ t/ie fountains of the 
deep ' evidently mean, not foimtains which supply 
the ocean, but fountains from the surface of the 
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5)nh^5 lis? rv^\ ' he inclinetli the north (pole) 
towards emptiness/ 

ni^J, though often meaning to 'expand' or 'spread 
out ' as a tent, or, as the atmosphere, quite as often 
means to * stretch out * as a man's hand, or as a rod. 
Moreover, in many passages the idea of inclination 
from the natural position is also included in the word. 
* Adhibetur de inclinatione phpsica, qua d priori loco, 
situ, vel statu, aliqua res inclinatur, et alio vertitur.' 
— Stockius, 

So in Judges, xvi. 30 : * And Samson bowed him- 
with all his might,' &c. 

Psalm Ixii. 4 : ' As a bowing wall shall ye be,' &c. 
Also Numbers, xxii. 23. Job, xxxi. 7. Isaiah, Iv. 3. 

The word liO^ usually means the * north' or 
northern parts of the earth. Here I regard it as 
meaning the * north pole ; ' supposed by the ancients 
to be inaccessible, or * hidden ' by thick darkness. 

by often means * against,' or 'towards.' Vide 
2 Samuel, xiv. 1 : * the king's heart was towards 
Absalom.' • Exodus, ix. 22 : * Stretch forth thine 
hand toward heaven,' D^^t^U'^S ^17?"^^ '"'^f Verse 
23 : * And Moses stretched forth his rod toward 
heaven.' 

^T^h means 'emptiness;' and is strictly applicable 
to ethereal space, whose extent is so vast that the 
heavenly bodies, though innumerable, are situated at 
almost inconceivable distances from one another. 
Towards this ' emptiness ' the north pole of the earth 
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steadily points as she rotates on her axis, and speeds 
forward in her orbit at 68,000 miles an hour. 

It should not be unnoticed that the Hebrew verb 
for * he inclineth ' is in the present participial form, 
thus intimating the constantly exerted action of the 
Omnipotent. The true reading of the verse, there- 
fore, I conclude to be this : ' He inclineth the north 
(pole) towards emptiness, and hangeth the earth 
upon nothing.' I venture to think that the Hebrew 
scholar who may read these pages, will concur with 
me in the belief that the translation now proposed 
conveys correctly the meaning of the original, and, 
in so doing, brings out a most interesting astrono- 
mical truth, of which Job in his day could have had 
no idea. I especially refer to the allusion to the 
axial inclination of our globe at a definite angle, 
which seems to be implied in the words. 

The translation in the A. V. cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory. It is inaccurate to speak of 'the 
north,' or northern hemisphere of stars, as ' stretched 
out,' U. expanded. This meaning of the Hebrew 
verb may be used, as it often is, to describe the 
atmosphere which is ' spread out ' as a thin veil, but 
not to describe the stellar Universe which is extended 
immeasurably in all directiom. That * the north ' 
here means the north pole of the earth is, I think, 
confirmed by the latter, and corresponding part of 
the verse, — * and hangeth the earth upon nothing.' 
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Note F. Page 52. 

Dinn '•39^1? >in ipns. That ipn? means ^A^ 
establishment of a physical law, I have shown in 
Note B. 

3^n ' Circulum describere — circinare/ Vide 
Job, xxii. 14 ; xxvi. 10. Isaiah, xl. 22. 

Note G. Page 53. 

TI^n-DV -)iN n^b?ci-iy d^^-^.??^^ rir? ph.— Job, 

xxvi. 10. It may mean either the waters above, or 
those below the expanse ; but the context seems 
rather to indicate the former. It is true, however, as 
respects either. 

n^^^pri'T!!?. This certainly means the boundary 
line dividing light from darkness, — where the one 
terminates and the other commences. 

Note H. Page 65. 

Proverbs, xxx. 4. — It is literally, * Who hath 
compressed the air in the hollow of his (two) hands P 
who hath condensed the waters (of the atmosphere) 
in an enveloping robe ?' ^P^ often means * contra- 
here, continere, claudere,' here beautifully applied to 
the expansive force of the gaseous atmosphere which, 
but for the counteraction of gravity, would fly off 
into surrounding space. 
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The Omnipotent coerces it in * the hollow of his 
hands* "^^J?*?? means * in both the hands, so closed 
as to hold something between them/ * Fists/ in the 
A. V. is an unfortunate rendering. Vide Exodus, 
ix. 8 : ' Take to you handfuh of the ashes of the fur- 
nace.' Leviticus, xvi. 12. Ezekiel, x. 2 : ' Fill thine 
hand' (marg. ^the hollow of thine hand*) *with coals 
of fire,* &c. 

Note I. Page 56. 

Job, xxxviii. 12-14. — The word ^T^S??, translated 
* ends ' (of the earth), is literally ' wings.' Hence in 
Psalm xviii. 10, we read, poetically, * the wings of 
the wind ; ' and in Psalm cxxxix. 9, * the wings of 
the morning.' It is used of the skirt or border 
of a garment in 1 Samuel, xxiv. 4, 5 ; Numbers, 
XV. 38 ; Deut. xxii. 12. Hence it comes to mean 
the ' ends ' or extremities of the earth, which is thus 
likened to a spread-out garment. Isaiah, xxiv. 16 ; 
Job, xxxvii. 3 ; Isaiah, xi. 12. 

In the present passage the two ideas seem to be 
combined. The light of the morning, as it darts for- 
ward, far outstrips in speed the revolving earth, and 
thus ' takes hold ' of its * ends,' or the horizon, as it 
comes up. But inasmuch as the speed is great at 
which the earth rolls round, the word ' wings ' is 
appropriately applied to the rapidity of its move- 
ment. 
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The(14th) verse is singularly beautiful. The A. V. 
renders it : ' It is turned as clay to the seal, and they 
stand as a garment.' This is not very happy, and 
fails, I think, to convey the true meaning of the 
Hebrew words. 

First, as regards the verb 'Tyssno^. Being in the 
Hithpael conjugation, its meaning is reflexive ; and it 
should therefore be rendered, * It ' (the earth) * turns 
itself roimd.' Cf, Genesis, iii. 24, where the flam- 
ing sword which God placed at the east of the 
garden of Eden is described as ' turning every way ' 
to fence ofE the tree of life. The same verb is here 
used, and also in the Hithpael form. 

So it is, also, in Job, xxxvii. 12 : ' and it ' (the 
cloud) 'turns itself about by his coimsel.' Vide aho 
Judges, vii. 13 : * And when Gideon was come, be- 
hold there was a man that told a dream luito his 
fellow, and said. Behold, I dreamed a dream, and, lo, 
a cake of barley bread tumbled ' (or rather, rolled, 
Tfgili'ptt) *into the host of Midian, and came unto a 
tent, and smote it that it fell, and overturned it, that 
the tent lay along.' This well illustrates the use of 
the verb in the passage we are considering, — Job, 
xxxviii. 14. The earth, like * the barley-cake,' rolls 
itself roiuid, as though it had the power of self- 
movement. 

Dpin "i^n? I have rendered, ' like a clay seal.' 
It is not quite certain, however, whether it means 
that clay was the substance of which the seal was 
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made, or that the impression was made by the seal 
being rolled over the clay. A large proportion of 
the cylinders which have been found are of indurated 
clay. The meaning is not much affected by either 
explanation. 

tt?ni^ i»? !)h$\7l^']. It is not easy to give a satis- 
factory translation of this. I rather think the verb 
may be properly here rendered, * present themselves/ 
'and objects present themselves like a vesture.' The 
A. V. so renders it in 1 Samuel, xvii. 16 : 'And the 
Philistine drew near morning and evening, and pre- 
sented himself forty days.' 

Here it evidently means that, as the earth re- 
volves touched by the morning light, the various 
objects on its surface come out to view, with the diver- 
sity of form and beauty of colouring of some rich 
and variegated robe. 



Note J. Page 60. 

Job, xiv. 18, 19. — boia-nn (the moimtain falling). 
The participle present indicates continuous action. 

i»ip)?))!? pBV:;, ^^^). The verb (in the future) 
here expresses repeated, or customary, action. 

pny has a two-fold signification ; both meanings 
being strictly in accordance with physical facts. 
1. To grow old and decay. Vide J oh, xxi. 7 ; Psalm 
vi. 7. 2. To be removed from one place to another. 
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Vide Job, ix. 5 ; Genesis, xii. 8 ; xxvi. 22. Thus 
there is a ^sensiis prcegnans ' in the passage before us 
(Job, xiv. 18). The rock becomes old, disintegrates, 
and is removed from its place by aqueous and other 
agencies. . 

* The waters grind the stones.' * Wears,' as it is 
in the A. V., does not so well express the physical 
action. The original word, ^PH?, is most accurate. 
It means to comminute, or reduce to very small 
particles. Vide Exodus, xxx. 36 ; Psalm xviii. 43. 
Cf, Isaiah, xl. 15. 

The noim-form is sometimes used for the atmo- 
sphere or sky, composed as it is of minute particles 
of vapour, &c. Vide Job, xxxvii. 18. 

' Thou washest away the beds thereof — the silt of 
the earth.' This gives, I believe, the correct mean- 
ing of the Hebrew, though differing from the A. V. 
The words are, r;)^5S r\>x:}>^'Q n^^^n. 

n^Q'^SP is the word of chief difficulty. In two or 
three places it is used to express * corn self-sown from 
the produce of the preceding year.' Vide Leviticus, 
XXV. 5, 11 ; 2 Kings, xix. 29 ; Isaiah, xxxvii. 30. 

Hence, probably, the word comes to mean, * that 
which is poured,' or * spread out.' And in Ezekiel, 
xiii. 18, 21, the derivative noun ninsp^ means ' pil- 
lows ' or * cushions,' as being * spread out.' In the 
passage before us it is applied to deposits, or beds, of 
sand or mud, the produce of the grinding action of 
mountain torrents. But to what does the suffixed 
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feminine pronoun D refer P Not, I think, to D*!^, 
differing, as it does, both in gender and number. I 
should rather connect it with V^^. 

The words VT!i^"^9S will then be in apposition 
with n^O'^Dp, and explanatory of it. ' Thou washest 
away the deposits,' or, * beds of it ;' Le, * the alluvial 
soil, or silt, of the earth.' 

But will the Hebrew idiom warrant such an 
interpretation ? I think it will, fully. It is not an 
imcommon construction. Vide Exodus, ii. 6 ; Genesis, 
iii. 15 ; xv. 6 ; Psalm Ixxiv. 14 ; Jeremiah, xxxi. 
24 ; xxxvii. 7 ; xlviii. 44 ; Ezekiel, xxxiii. 2 ; Jonah, 
ii. 7. The LXX version is interesting and confirma- 
tory of this rendering : Afflouc cXcai'av v^ara, ical 
icarlicXueTcv SSara vTrrm row xdj/j.arog rijc yVQ> — ' The 
waters grind down the stones, and the waters wash 
away the surface of the silt of the earth.' 

Tyndale's version renders it : ' The floodes wash 
away the gravel and the earth.' The Vulgate has it : 
' Et alluvione paulatim terra consumitur.' The drift 
of the whole passage seems to be to describe the 
disappointments and trials, as respects their cherished 
hopes, which sometimes befall men from the hand of 
God. The stalwart mountain is disintegrated and 
' comes to nought.' Its rocks and stones are still 
further reduced to sand and mud by the action of the 
mountain torrents, and then, after having been de- 
posited by the stream in beds or strata, are doomed 
to be again cut through, and washed away. * So thou 
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destroyest the hope of man. Thou dost wholly pre- 
vail against him, and he departeth : thou changest 
his countenance and sendest him away.' 



Note K. Page 62. 

Job, ix. 5. It is interesting to observe that, cor- 
responding with the two-fold meaning of PD5?, Le. the 
more gradual operation of Bhw decay ^ and the more 
sudden of violent earthquake actionj is the two-fold 
meaning of -IV^J rib. 1. 'Men know it not,' i.e, do 
not observe it, — it takes place so slowly, and imper- 
ceptibly. This is the ordinary meaning of the word, 
and is of frequent occurrence. 2. * Men know it 
not,' by reason of its suddenness, — ^it occurs so unex- 
pectedly ; so the word is used in Jeremiah, l. 24 : 'I 
have laid a snare for thee, and thou art also taken, 
Babylon, and thou wast not aicare^ &c. Psalm 
XXXV. 8 : ' Lot destruction come upon him at un- 
awares,' Cf, Matthew, xxiv. 39 : ' and knew not 
until the flood came and took them all away ; ' also 
Revelation, iii. 3. 

Note L. Page 67. 

Isaiah, xl. 15. bira^ p^S D'*?^:^ ]n. The word 
PT translated ' a very little thing,' means ' a minute 
particle, an atom, dust.' 
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Q'^^N often means continents rather than islands, 
— *a tract of habitable land having a sea-board.' 
Isaiah, xx. 6 ; Jeremiah, xxv. 22. 

bil3^. is in the future tense, and denotes customary 
or continuous action. The word means ' to lift up, 
or sustain a weight.' Vide Isaiah, Ixiii. 9. It would 
not be easy to find any other word which expresses 
so exactly the physical action by which tracts of 
land are uplifted and sustained. The Creator is here 
said to do this ; the expansive force of heat being 
one of * his servants.' 



Note M. Page 70. 

b^ni nfc? ^^inni s^^b^ onn Die^.— Psalm 

xc. 2. The literal meaning of ''^X is, ' were bom,' 
or * were generated.' The other verb, b^.ini^l, is not 
so clear. It is in the Piel conjugation, and, accord- 
ing to the punctuation, it may be either the 2nd 
person singular masculine, or the 3rd person singular 
feminine. In the A. V. it is regarded as the former, 
and is therefore applied to God, — ' or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth, and the world.' But there are 
good reasons in favour of the latter. It is so taken 
by Mendlesohn, who observes that the ri of the 2nd 
person is referable to V^.W, and that the meaning is 
the same as that of the passage in Genesis i., where 
the earth is said to ' bring forth grass.' Lange is of 
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the same opinion. He says : * It, is the 3rd person 
feminine, and has for its collective subject, earth 
and the world, or earth and the whxB terrarumJ 

' Both ^tV and V?'^nijl denote a generative pro- 
cess.' 

Venema thus renders the passage : — ' Priusquara 
montes nascerentur, et terra orbisque frugifer partu 
excluderet quid, et, vel, quin imo, a seculo in seculum 
tu idem es, Deus.' 

This genetic force of the earth is alluded to in 
Isaiah, xlii. 5, amongst other passages : ' Thus saith 
God the Lord, he that created the heavens, and 
stretched them out (expanded them) ; he that spread 
forth the earth, and that which cometh out of it* — 
^l*'^^!:??"], — ^its issue or productions. The Hebrew 
word here rendered ' spread forth,' is VfTi. It al- 
ludes, there can be, I think, no doubt, to the way in 
which the strata of the earth have been spread out by 
the action of water ; and ' the issue ' of the earth 
must mean the various forms of organic life which 
the earth, at different periods, has ' brought forth.* 
These, when the strata were laid down, were de- 
posited with them, and are now found imbedded in 
them in a fossil condition. 

by nijlS D^iV-r:e obir^^ — * and from age to 
age,' or, 'age after age,' or * throughout all ages, 
thou art God.' The translation in the A. V., ' even 
from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God,' 
though sublime in its language, does not, I think, 
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give quite correctly the meaning of the original. 
Cf, 1 Chronicles, xxix. 10 ; Psalm ciii. 17. 

The construction, "TS"]9, ' indicat res alicujus 
generis omnes (sine discrimine) comprehendi.' — 
Simon. Lex, Vide Jonah, iii. 6 ; Leviticus, xiii. 12 ; 
Exodus, xii. 29 ; Genesis, vii. 23. 

7^ n^y. Venema well paraphrases it : ' Tu, 
Deus, et existis, et eodem mode, sine variatione, 
idem es.' Cf, Hebrews, i. 10-12. 



Note N. Page 75. 

Proverbs, viii. 22, &c. — ' The Lord possessed me 
(in) the beginning of his way.' iS"!^ n^^^bTi. Christ 
is ' the beginning ' of God's way (in Creation) in a 
two-fold sense. 1. In order of time, — * begotten of 
his Father before all worlds' (Nicene Creed). 2. As 
the originating cause of all things, ri apx^i ^^C 
Krltretjg tov Obov, Revelation, iii. 14. 

Verse 25: * settled' or 'sunk,' ^ir^pn. The 
word is often used of the sinking down into clay or 
mire. Vide Psalm Ixix. 3. ' I sink in deep mire, 
where there is no standing.' Jeremiah, xxxviii. 6 ; 
Lamentations, ii. 9. 

V. 26. : bM ninpy ^^) rri^n) \nt? njf^y riViy, 

* as far as,' — whether in relation to time, or place, 
or degree. Here it means, * as far back as to the 
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time when he had not made/ &c. Cf. Leviticus, xv. 
5 ; 1 Kings, xviii. 26 ; Ezra, iv. 5. 

The distinction between V^.S and bsT? is clearly 
seen in verse 31 : isny b^TQ, i.p. in the habitable 
pari of his earth, 

rri25in. It is important to ascertain the precise 
meaning of this word. It is not found in the root- 
form in Hebrew, but it occurs in the Syriac New 
Testament in the sense of * inclusit,' * circumdedit,' 
* coarctavit/ It is so used in Acts, xxvii 17, being 
the Syriac rendering of the Greek, — uTro^oivvvvrcc ro 
irXoiov, ' undergirding the ship.' 

As a Syriac noun it is used in Matthew, xxvii. 59, 
and Luke, xxiii. 63, for * linteum,' or * fascia,' i.e. a 
swathe or band for enwrapping, or rolling round, a 
dead body. The mode of preparing the bodies of 
the dead for the sepulchre, as customary in Eastern 
Asia, is thus described in Kitto's Pictorial Bible, in a 
note on John, xi. 44 : ' The body is stretched out, 
and the arms laid straight by the sides, after which 
the whole body, from head to foot, is wrapped round 
tightly in many folds of linen or cotton cloth, or, to 
be more precise, a great length of cloth is taken, and 
rolled round the body till the whole is enveloped, 
and every part is covered with several folds of the 
cloth. The ends are then sewed to keep the whole 
firm and compact, or else a narrow bandage is bound 
over the whole, forming ultimately the exterior 
surface.' 
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This illustration will help to show that the word 
V^n in the Syriac, combines the two ideas of ' Bur- 
rounding f^ and * compressing/ and, as it seems to me, 
very beautifully expresses in Proverbs, viii. 26, the 
enveloping strata, or, to speak more correctly, the 
successive formations, which enwrap our globe. 

Stockius thus defines the word V^H : * Generatim 
notat exterius, quod interius qualicunque ratione 
cingit vel ambit/ Accordingly it is used for the 
outer wall of a house, or for fields and gardens, which 
are usually situated on the outskirts or environs of a 
town or village. But the inpongruity of taking the 
word in the present passage in such a limited sense, 
I have already pointed out. 

The same word occurs in Job, xviii. 17 : * His 
remembrance shall perish from the earth, and he 
shall have no name on the face of the globe.' V^H-'SS^y. 
This is surely a better rendering than, as in the A. V. : 
* He shall have no name in the street.' The noun is 
here properly in the singular number, as it relates 
only to the latest or existing surface of the globe. 

But in Job, v. 10, the same word is used in the 
plural number : * Who giveth rain upon the earth, 
and sondeth waters upon the world-surfaces.' "^39^1? 

It should be observed in respect of both these 
passBjges in Job, that the word in the former part of 
the sentence being V^.^, the corresponding word in 
the latter part must properly have a similar extent 
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<xf meaning, wliich 'fields' or 'streets' certainly 
caniict be regarded as haring. 

Some able commentatorVy such as DoBderlein and 
Schidtens, though not baring adyantage of tbe light 
which Geology throws on Proverbs, viiL 26, have 
caught scmiewhat of its true meaning. The latter 
renders it : *' Quum nondum f ecisset terram, et circuituSy 
et smnmam pulverem orbis habitabilis.' 

The concluding words in the sentence, 
V^n rrn?7 toH^, seem to me clearly to refer to the 
highest (and latest) of the deposits on the earth's 
surface, — ^the alluvial beds, in fact, which overlie the 
' Tertiaries,' and which are the results of preceding 
long-continued glacial action. 

On the whole, we may, I think, safely conclude 
that the special object which the Holy Spirit has in 
view in this very interesting passage, is to bring 
vividly before our minds, aided by the results of the 
physical researches of these latter days, the enormous 
length of time occupied in the changes which have 
taken place on our globe ; and thus to elevate and 
enlarge our conceptions of the eternity of Him who 
was * anointed from everlasting, before the be- 
ginning, before ever the earth was.' 

It may be remarked, that the word rendered in 
the A. v., * brought up with him,' is P^^, literally 
' the Amen ' {vide Revelation, iii. 14), indicating his 
truth and faithfulness. Cf. Hebrews, i. 12 : * Thou 
art the same/ 
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Di"^ Ci"^, *day after day/ is remarkable in rela- 
tion to the geological * periods ;' as is also ri5^p5, 
* in every age,' or, * in all ages/ 



Note 0. Page 83. 

Hebrews, i. 10-12. — Kar apxac. Why in the 
plural number P Does it mean the very beginning — 
the first of all * the beginnings,' each epoch being, 
in some respects, a new beginning ? 

a. rfjv yriv WBfieXlwaag, It may be remarked 
that it is rfjv 71} v whose foimdation is here said to be 
laid, not rbv K6<Tfxov, our present world-surface. This 
notes the earliest beginning of the creative work. 

ft. For the other meaning of the word * founda- 
tion,' viz. *the law of gravitation;' in addition to 
Proverbs, viii. 29, already referred to, vide Psalm 
civ. 5 ; Isaiah, xl. 21 ; Proverbs, iii. 19 ; Job, 
xxxviii 4, 6. 

oirol aTToXovvrai, i,€, the earth and the heavens. 
This does not indeed imply the annihilation of the 
matter of which they consist, but its decomposition 
and decay, whether by the wasting efEects of age, or 
by more rapid and forcible agencies. 

I wish to draw attention here, as before, to the use 
of the future. It indicates, not so much a prospec- 
tively future event, as that which has repeatedly 
occurred in the past. ^As the aorist spreads over 
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all the past, so the future tense extends over all the 
future, and consequently often designates repeated^ 
or habitual future action/ — Stuaii's Oreek Chrammar, 
p. 73. 

There are numerous examples of this in the 
Hebrew, as in Greek, and in most other languages. 
To adduce one only. Job, xxxiii. 14: *For God 
speaketh (in the Hebrew it is "19T, will speak) once, 
yea, twice,' &c. 

av Si Siafiiveig, In striking contrast to the 
change — decay and death — which are impressed on 
all other things, God continues unchanged and un- 
changeable. 

The prefix StA intensifies the word, imparting to 
it the force of continuous duration. It is thus 
parallel with ah Si 6 avrog el, in verse 12. 

This statement may be compared with the false 
conclusions of the sceptical philosophers in 2 Peter, 
iii. 4, who say : wavra ovto) BiafJLivei aw* apxriQ 
Krlaewg. Applied to the works of His hands, this 
is an untrue assertion, but applied to the Creator 
Himself, it is most strictly true, — *He continueth 
ever.' 

iraXaKjjOriaovTai. There is in this word the two- 
fold idea of age, and, as the result of age, of decay. 
Cf. Deut. xxiv. 5, LXX. 

Our English word, * world,' is interesting in this 
connexion. It is, in fact, a contraction of *wear 
old.' It was formerly written * weorld,' or ' wereld.' 
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7rcpt/3o/\atov is, as the composition of the word 
indicates, ' an enveloping garment/ According to 
Schleusner it means, * omne quod circumdatur capiti, 
fascia, mitra, velum, velamen/ The cognate word, 
7r£ptj3oX//, is, in Herodotus, used of walls round a 
town. It is also used in Hippocrates of the turn, or 
fold, of a bandage. 

The earth's surface, with the organic life upon it, 
is often compared to a vesture, e,g,, * This surface (of 
the earth) is, as we know, clothed with a covering of 
plants, and inhabited by the various tribes of ani- 
mals,' &c. — Whewell's Astronomy j &c. p. 15. 

KCii oKTcl 7r£ptj3oXa£oi; kXi^H^ avTovg. The verb 
iXi^eig completes the sense in a very interesting way. 
eXl<T(T(o means to *roll round,' or 'roll up.' It is 
used in Homer of turning a chariot round the 
doubling point ; and in Herodotus of having the 
head rolled round with a turban ; and in Hippocrates, 
l\i% is the roll of a bandage. In Revelation, vi. 
14, the heaven, it is foretold, will be wc [ii[i\iov 
€cX£(r(7o/x€vov, * as a scroll irhen it is rolled together,* 
See also Isaiah, xxxiv. 4, LXX. 

The exceeding beauty and accuracy of the lan- 
guage should be carefully marked, 1. As regards 
the earth. Like a worn-out vesture, each successive 
* formation ' was * rolled up,' as it was added to tho 
crust of the globe. 2. As regards the heavens. 
They were 'rolled up,' when *the cloud,' t.r., the 
atmosphere, densely charged with dark vapours, was 
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made * the garment ' of the globe. See Psalm civ. 
6: 'Thou coveredst the deep as with a garment;' 
Job, xxxviii. 9 : * When I made the cloud the gar- 
ment thereof, and thick darkness a swaddling-band 
for it.' 

Kai a\\ayfi<rovTcu. Cf. Psalm civ. 30 : ' And 
thou renewest the face of the earth.' In the cor- 
responding passage in Psalm cii. 26, the Hebrew 
word Dp^^or) means not only * change,' but ' renew,' 
i.e,, be succeeded by a better state. See Job, xiv. 7 ; 
Isaiah, xl. 31. 

av 81 6 airrog el. ' Qui semper idem manet, im- 
mutabilis, omnis mutationis expers.* — Schleusner. 
Cf. Psalm xc. 2 : ' From age to age,' — throughout 
all ages, — ' thou art God.' Hebrews, xiii. 8 : * Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.' 
KOI elg Tohg aliovag. Also James, i. 17. 



Note P. Page 91. 

Psalm cii. 25-27. The language here is very 
similar to that in Hebrews, i. 10-12. 

obDI, * yea, all of them.' bs means the whole, 
and all its parts. The world itself, and all that it 
contains. Cf. 1 Kings, xxii. 28. 

In ^y. there is exactly the same two-fold mean- 
ing of ' waxing old ' and ' wearing out,' as in iraXaiw 
Bfiaovrai; the future tenses have here, I conceive, the 
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same force as in Hebrews, i. 11, 12. They denote 
oft-repeated action. See Stuart's Hebrew Ghrammar^ 
p. 235. Vide for similar examples. Job, i. 5 ; xxix. 
12, 13 ; Judges, xiv. 10 ; xxi. 25 ; 1 Samuel, i. 7 ; 
Psalm xxxii. 4 ; xlii. 6 ; [Genesis, ii. 6 ; Numbers, 
ix. 15, 18. 

In Isaiali, li. 6, the language closely resembles 
that in Psalm cii. 25-27, and Hebrews, i. 10-12, 
and throws some additional light on both these pass- 
ages. ' Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and look 
unto the earth beneath; for the heavens shall be 
dissolved into vapour, and the earth shall wax old 
like a garment, and they that dwell therein shall die 
in like manner,' &c. 

r\nr\r^ HW^P ^^^^T\\ The Hebrew verb 
means, look narrowly ; not take a mere superficial 
survey, but closely and thoughtfully inspect. See 
Isaiah, xviii. 4 ; Job, xxxv. 5 ; Genesis, xv. 5 ; 
Lamentations, i. 12 ; Psalm cxix. 18. 

The preposition bfc? should also be noticed. Ge- 
senius says it signifies, in some cases, ' into,* and is 
equivalent to TliW"^^. Vide Genesis, xix. 3, *and 
entered into the house ; ' Jonah, i. 5, ' cast forth the 
wares into the sea;' Genesis, vii. 1, 'Come thou, 
and all thy house, into the ark.' And that this is its 
force in this passage, is confirmed by the added word, 
i^nrip, i,e,, not merely look upon the earth, as it is 
extended below the heavens, but ' look into the under- 
neath part of the earth,' below its surface, as the Geo- 
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legist does when he studies the strata with their im- 
bedded fossils; which, though originally, in many 
cases, at great depths below, have been upheaved at 
various eras, and so made accessible for examina- 
tion. 

The following words,— JlHSp? ^tf^yj n^)©?H?, 
admit, I think, of being rendered, * shall be dis- 
solved like, or into, vapour ;' and so express exactly 
what occurred when the 'darkness,' the effect of 
dense vapours, * was on the face of the deep,' and no 
doubt often before. 

The words may, not improbably, have also their 
prospective meaning, and if so, ]^y may be taken in 
its other meaning of nmoke ; and we may understand 
it to describe the time when ' the heavens, being on 
fire, shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat.' 

The words \^rm\ ]p-ia5 n^5*^'»1 specially refer 
to the earth, and they assert the gradual * dying out' 
of its animal and vegetable tribes, just as the earth 
itself is wont to * wax old as doth a garment.' ' They 
that dwell therein '—the Hving creatures which in- 
habit the earth — ' shall die in like manner,' «>., 
slowly and gradually. But in grand and striking 
contrast to this is the perpetuity of God's salvation : 
*But my salvation shall be for ever, and my 
righteousness shall not be abolished.' 

Collating, then, these three passages, Hebrews, 
i 10-12 ; Psahn cii. 25-27 ; Isaiah, IL 6, we find 
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clear Scripture references to the ordinary mode of 
the earth's slow disintegration and decay, and the no 
less gradual ' dying out ' of its living organisms. 



Note Q. Page 95. 

But another passage — Psalm civ. 29, 30 — alludes 
with equal clearness and beauty to what we may 
term the occasional mode of destruction, and extinction of 
animal life, 'Thou hidest thy face, they are sud- 
denly struck with fear.' l^bn^l tf^a^ T^ripj?. God 
is sometimes said to ' hide his face ' when He dis- 
regards human affairs. Vide Psalm x. 11 ; li. 11. 
Sometimes also the expression is used to denote His 
displeasure and anger. Vide Psalm xxx. 7 : * Thou 
didst hide thy face, and I was trembled,^ Here both 
the same words occur as in Psalm civ. 29. Vide also 
Psalm xxii. 25 ; xxvii. 9 ; Ixxxviii. 14 ; cii. 2. 

In the other verb, ^D^, there is the twofold idea 
of suddenness and terror. 1. Suddenness. Vide 
Job, xxii. 10 ; Ecclesiastes, vii. 9 ; 2 Chronicles, 
xxvi. 20 ; Proverbs, xx. 21. 2. Terror. Stockius 
says : * In Niphal notat subito et vehementer pertur- 
bari.' ' Generatim celeritatis et motus subitanei 
notionem infert, sive sine confusione, perturbatione, 
atque terrore, sive cimi iisdem.' Leigh says : ' In 
Niphal est subito graviterque constemari animo, ob 
inopinatum aliquod ingruens malum, ubi cunctse 
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fere nos destituunt yires aut consilia ; sic namque 
occurrit de militibus panico terrore perculsus.' Vide 
Jeremiah, K. 32 ; Psalm vi. 2, 3, where Bahal im- 
ports a vehemency, both in the intenseness of it, 
and in the suddenness and irrecoverableness, and 
often ' evanescentiam,' an utter vanishing away and 
annihilation.' Vide Job, xxii. 10 ; Exodus xv. 15 ; 
1 Samuel, xxviii. 21 ; 2 Samuel, iv. 1 ; Psalm xc. 7. 
* Thou takest away their breath, they die, and return 
to their dust/ 

Verse 30 describes the act of re-creation. I can- 
not think that the usual application of the words to 
the change which takes place every spring, when 
vegetation bursts forth, and the trees are again 
covered with leaves, at all satisfies the full meaning 

of the words, : np7« >y^ ir^fno^i ^ntn^^. ^ryn nbt??;?. 

The verb Wn^, though it nowhere appears to be 
used in Scripture for the original creation of matter, 
yet certainly means no less than the act of God in 
the origination of new forms of life, which is crea- 
tion in the proper sense of the word, as distinguished 
from any work or effect which man can produce. It 
is the same word which is used in Isaiah, Ixv. 17 : 
' Behold, I create new heavens and a new earth : and 
the former shall not be remembered, nor come into 
mind.' 

In Psalm civ. 30, it should be again remembered 
that the verbs in the future tense indicate future 
action, and refer, I cannot doubt, to those successive 
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acts of creation which have followed previous destruc- 
tions of life. 



Note R. Page 99. 

Hebrews, xi. 3. — vltrru voovfxev. I have already 
drawn attention to the combined meaning^ of Trltrrig 
and voiu), distinguishing the faith in this verse from 
the other examples of it which follow. ' voito means 
generally " to perceive, notice, remark." Even Homer 
distinguishes simple seeing — IShv — from voeiv, which 
implies perception by the mind, as consequent upon 
sight, e.g., rov Bl i8a>v ev(Jr?(7€. Iliad, ii. 599.' — Scott 
and Liddel. Examples of its New Testament use 
will be found in Mark, viii. 17 ; John, xii. 40 ; 
Romaus, i. 20 ; 2 Timothy, ii. 7. 

Tobg alutvag. This word, as used in the New 
Testament, and in the classical writers generally, 
has always included in it the element of time. It 
means * an age or period.' Vide Matthew, xii. 32 ; 
xxiv. 3 ; xxviii. 20 ; John, vi. 51 ; Romans, xii. 2 ; 
1 Corinthians, ii. 7 ; Galatians, i. 4, 5 ; Ephesians, 
ii. 7 ; iii. 9 ; &c. 

It corresponds in meaning with the Hebrew 
word, D^i3?, which, as its etymology indicates, signi- 
fies time whose beginning and ending are obscure or 
hidden — an age or period. This should be noticed, 
as it shows how applicable the word is to the Geo- 
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logical ages. ' An age/ says Dana, ' is marked by 
its great features, by the cresting of some cha- 
racteristic ; while its limits, its beginning, and its 
end, may be, and usually are, indefinite.' 

Professor Owen, in his Palceontologyy p. 411, says, 
* And not only as respects the Vertebrata, but the 
sum of the animal species at each geological period 
has been distinct and peculiar to such period. Not 
that the extinction of such forms or species was 
sudden or simultaneous ; the evidences so interpreted 
have been but local ; over the wider field of life at 
any given epoch the change has been gradual, and, 
as it would seem, obedient to some general, but as 
yet, ill-comprehended, law.' And on p. 413, he 
speaks of * the relics of extinct races of animals con- 
tained in, and characterising, the different strata of 
the earth's crust, and corresponding with as many 
epochs in the earth's history.' 

The term, ' worlds,* admits, however, of being 
understood in a sense in harmony 'with the geological 
ages, and it is so employed, not unfrequently, by 
geologists. 

KaTripricrOai. I have pointed out in the text, the 
marvellous accuracy and comprehensiveness of this 
remarkable word. With reference to the * ages ' of 
our earth's past history, and their characteristic 
forms of life, the word is singularly expressive and 
accurate; but when imderstood, as it has usually 
been, of the heavenly bodies scattered through space. 
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it is no less inaccurate and meaningless, inasmuch as 
we know so very little about them. No telescope 
has yet revealed, nor is it at all probable it ever will, 
the fitting up, or furnishing out, of these far-off stars 
of light. 

I beg careful attention to the fact, that the three 
chief meanings which KaTn^riX^iM) has in the New 
Testament are precisely exemplified in the strata of 
the earth, — in those physical and paleontological 
changes which it has passed through during its suc- 
cessive geological epochs. 

prifiaTi Qeov. ' Si Deo tribuitur aut Christo inter- 
dum voluntatem efficacem notat.' — Schleusner. This 
seems to express exactly the force of the word here. 
It affirms the intervention, or action, of God in crea- 
tion, as distinguished from mere physical evolution. 
Cf, Hebrews, i. 2, 3 ; Psalm xxxiii 6, 9 ; also in 
Genesis, i., repeatedly : ' And God said,' &c. 

elg TO, could not be better rendered than it is in 
the A. v., — * 80 that J See, as examples of its use, 
in the New Testament, Romans, i. 20; Galatians, 
iii. 17 ; 1 Corinthians, viii. 10 ; 2 Corinthians, 
vii. 3 ; viii. 6 ; 1 Thessalonians, ii. 16 ; Hebrews, 
ix. 14. 

fifi BK 0acvojulv(i)v. Our English word * pheno- 
mena' is evidently derived from this Greek word, 
and accurately expresses its meaning here. As re- 
gards the mode jof coming into being of the various 
forms of organic life, the efficient cause is, and ever 
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will be, beyond our ken. There are no * phenomena ' 
traceable up to the origin of new forms of life. This 
is the fact that is here stated, which the next words 
make still more evident, — clc to yii\ \k ^cuvfievb)v ra 
/3Xe7rojU£va y^yovivai. 

TO, /BXtTTOficva are the objects which our eyes look 
upon in this lower Creation ; whether the plants and 
animals which now adorn the earth's surface, or 
those of a far more ancient date which are preserved 
below the surface in a fossil condition. These, which 
characterise the several ages, did not come into being 
from things, or causes, that are apparent. Our vorimg, 
as we contemplate them, convinces us of this, and 
our TTioTig leads us therefore to attribute them to the 
invisible hand of God. 

The BibKcal critic will be aware that two of the 
older manuscripts (Codex Sinaiticus and C. Alex- 
andrinus) support the reading, to (iXeiroiievov ; but 
supposing the word in the original docimient to have 
been in the singular number, the meaning would be 
scarcely at all affected thereby, inasmuch as it might 
be fairly and properly understood in a collective 
sense. I cannot, however, but think that this is an 
instance in which the construction of a sentence 
should be allowed to have weight in favour of a par- 
ticular reading. For it certainly seems reasonable 
to suppose that the word which corresponds to Ik 
(jtaivofjiivwv would be, like it, in the plural number. 
Cf. 2 Corinthians, iv. 18, where ra /BXeTro/weva being 
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in the plural, strengthens the probability of its being 
so here also. 

yeyovivai. 'ylyvofiai, Radio, signif . *' to come into 
being." Latin, fieri, " to be born ;" in perf., yiyova, 
" to be by birth," — " to have become so." Homer uses 
yevhOai bk tivoq, "to spring from one." — Scott and 
Liddel. Cf, Galatians, iv. 4, yevcJficvov Ik yvvaiKogy 
' made ' (i.e, born) * of a woman.' 

This then, I think, we may accept as the para- 
phrastic interpretation of the verse, — an interpreta- 
tion perfectly accordant with sound exegesis and 
scientific truth, — ' By faith we understand that the 
worlds' (ages) 'were restored, connected, and per- 
fected by the word of God ; so that the things that 
are seen ' (in the rocks below, as well as on the sur- 
face of the earth) * did not originate from things ' 
(or causes) ' that are apparent.' 



Note S. Page 114. 

2 Peter, iii. 3, &c. — Itt' lo-^arou riov fijuiepiov, — ' In 
the last of the days,' i,e,, at the close of this dis- 
pensation ; thus somewhat diflering from Hebrews, 
i. 1 : €7r' i(T)(aT(i)v tu)v rifuputv, * In these last days.' 
Vide also 1 Peter, i. 20 ; Acts, ii. 17 ; 2 Timothy, 
iii. 1. In John, vi. 39, we have, iv ry etr^arg viiiptj^, 
' In the last day,' ue,, ' the judgment day.' 

ifxiraiicrai, the word ' scoffers,' in its modem use, 
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does not quite express the meaning here. The deri- 
vation of the Greek word throws light upon it. 
efiTraiicrai are such as lead their hearers or readers 
into error by delusive reasonings, treating them as 
children who lack sound judgment, and are easily 
imposed upon. See Matthew, ii. 16 : * When Herod 
saw that he was mocked ' (misled, deceived) ' by the 
wise men,' &c. 

Tropevo/uievoL There is often in this word the idea 
of progress. * Incrementum capio, procedo, magis 
indies augeor.' — Schleus. Vide Acts, ix. 31 ; 1 Samuel, 
xiv. 19 (LXX.) ; 2 Samuel, iii. 1 (LXX.) Cf. Genesis, 
iii. 8 : ' The voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden,' &c., ie.^ becoming louder and louder. 

i-mOv/jLiag. Often used in the New Testament for 
mental and moral emotions or desires, as distinguished 
from such as are sensual and degraded. F&fe Luke, 
xxii. 15 ; Philippians, i. 23 ; 1 Thessalonians, ii. 17 ; 
and similarly the cognate verb in 1 Peter, i. 12 ; 
Hebrews, vi 11 ; 1 Timothy, iii. 1. 

SiafxivH. *Maneo in eodem semper statu, per- 
maneo, h.e. non amitto aliquam qualitatem.' — 
Schleus. Cf. 'Hebrews, i. 11 : avrol aTroXovvrai, aif 
81 Siaidivaig. There is * continuity,' therefore, but it 
exists rather as an attribute of the Creator, than as a 
quality of the creature. 

Darwin, however, seems to think otherwise. He 
says (Origin of Species, p. 489) : 'As all the existing 
forms of life are the lineal descendants of those 
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which Kved long before the Silurian epoch, we may 
feel certain that the ordinary succession by genera- 
tion has never once been broken, and that no cata- 
clysm has desolated the whole world. Hence we may 
look with some confidence to a secure future of equally 
inappreciable length* The italics are not in the 
original ; but I wish to draw attention to these re- 
markable words. 

\avOavH yap avrobg rovro OiXovrag, AavOavw has 
here the force of * latere aliquem,' to escape one's 
notice. It often occurs in this sense in Homer and 
Herodotus. Cf Luke, viii. 47 ; Acts, xxvi. 26 ; 
Hebrews, xiii. 2. Webster, in his Syntax of the 
Greek Gh'ammar, says : ' From the position of rovro, 
we may consider it as the accusative after OiXovrag, 
— **For it escapes their notice wishing this;" ** Wish- 
ing that it may be as they say," i.e., " That there 
may never be a day of judgment." The Syriac also 
renders it, " Latet eos hoc volentes." ' 

i5(Tov, imperfect, — * denotes action continued, and 
not completed, while something else took place. 
From this leading use of the imperfect (a) it desig- 
nates continued and repeated action in past time.' — 
Stuart's Greek Grammar, p. 217. 'The imperfect 
has the idea of incompleteness.' ' This idea of im- 
completeness frequently passes into that of repetition.' 
—Webster's Syntax, p. 88. Vide for examples of 
this, 1 Corinthians, x. 4 ; xiii. 11 ; Acts, xiii. 11 ; 
Luke, xvii. 28. 
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BKTraXai. The A. V. has, * of old ;* but the more 
correct rendering would be, * for a long time/ Cf. 
2 Peter, ii. 3 : * Whose judgment now of a long time ' 
(cicTToXoi) ' lingereth not/ 

*« TraXcu, for a long time. Plut. 2, 548/ — 
Liddel and Scott, Lex. 

icol yri 1% vSaroc *ca2 &' vSaroc <TW€aTcIi<To. '« 
denotes removal, or procession, from the interior 
of an object, and is used of place, time, origin.' 

* Origin from material sources.' Matthew, iiL 9 : 

* God is able of these stones,' &c. John, iL 15 : 'A 
scourge (/small cords,' &c. 

<n;v6(Trw(7a. 'Stwlarrifu. * To unite; to put together 
as a whole ; to form, &c., freq. in Plato. Hence, 
to bring into order, to arrange. 4. To make solid, 
firm. (T. ra «X''^> ^ harden tracks in mud. Xen. 
Cyr. 5, 3. Espec. of liquids, — to make them congeal, 
curdle. <t. yaXa. — Arist. H. A. ii. Pass., to con- 
sist, CK fjuptjv, to be put together, composed, framed. 
TO ovvearriKog, the existing state of things ; to ac- 
quire substance or consistency, as in the case of 
eggs. — Arist. H. A., 6. 13. 3. To be congealed or 
frozen. avveartiicvXa \iwv. Polyb. 3. 55. 2.' 

I beg attention to these various shades of mean- 
ing, as given by Liddel and Scott. They show, when 
viewed in combination, the marvellous accuracy of 
this Greek word as applied to those physical pro- 
cesses whereby the particles of matter have been 
brought together, then arranged, and finally solidified 
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into rock, and all by tlie action of water. If tlie 
word does not mean this, what does it mean in tliis 
particular connexion (2 Peter, iii. 6) P The geolo- 
gical term, * formations,' is remarkable in relation to 
this word. 

Tid^ rov Gcov Xoycj). God's word is His Will in 
action. Cf, Psalm cxlviii. 8 : * Fire and hail, snow 
and vapours, stormy wind fulfilling his word.' Vide 
Amos, V. 8 : 'That calUthfor the waters of the sea,' 
&c. Cf, Matthew, viii. 16 : * He cast out the spirits 
by hi% word^ — Xoycji. 

But may there not be a further meaning in the 
use of the word Xoyoc ? There seems to be included 
in it the idea of the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity, as the Maker and Upholder of all things. 
He is * the Word of God.' Vide Revelation, xix. 13, 
also John, i. 1, 3, 14 ; Hebrews, i. 2 : * God hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son, by whom 
also he made the worlds,' — rove aliovag. This ac- 
counts for the use of the word Xoyog, Cf. Genesis, 
i. 3, 6, 9, 11, &c. * And God said,' &c. 

81' S)v 6 TOTS KotTfjLog, &c. It is difficult to make 
out in our A. V. to what the word * whereby ' can 
properly be referred. Try it, as we may, we cannot 
make a clear and consistent sense of such a rendering ; 
but referring it to the time when these events took 
place, rather than to the physical cause, we have 
, harmony at once. I adopt Schleusner's rendering, 
though he had evidently no idea of its geological 
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bearing, — * Sub quibus, seu quibus ita existentibus.' 
In, or during, which state of things, Le,y while the 
earth thus continued * out of water, and by water con- 
sisting and consoKdated,' &a 

As regards the use of the preposition, 8«a. It 
often implies duration : e,g, Hebrews, ii. 16 : &o 
Travroc row ^pv, * During all their life/ Luke, v. 5 : 
81' o\r\q rfjc vvKTog, 'During the whole night we have 
laboured,' &c. Romans, iv. 11 : * Who believe while 
in a state of uncircumcision,' 81' aKpofivtrrlag. Heb. 
xiii. 2 : * Be not forgetful to entertain strangers ' 
{Sia TavTr\g yap), * for in, or while, exercising 
this <j>i\o^evla, some have entertained angels un- 
awares.' 

Numerous other examples might be quoted. See 
Acts, i. 3 ; ii. 25 ; v. 19 ; xvi. 9 ; Galatians, ii. 1 ; 
Matthew, xxvi. 61. Cf. 2 Corinthians, ii. 4 : * I 
wrote unto you with many tears,' Sia ttoXXwv 
Saicpv(x)v, i.e., while shedding many tears. 

I venture to hope that the critical reader will 
consider me fully warranted in thus rendering &' iv, 
on which the correct interpretation of the passage so 
materially depends. In 2 Peter, i. 4, the same words, 
Si wv, occur, the meaning of which will be rendered 
clearer if we translate them, — * In which * (state of 
things) * exceeding great and precious promised 
blessings have been bestowed upon us, that by 
these,' &c. 

KotTfjLog implies the idea of order and arrangement, 
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and so differs from that state of disruption and con- 
fusion which ensued at the close of each age. The 
present world is termed Kotrfxog in Matthew, xiii. 36 ; 
xxiv. 21 ; John, xvii. 5 ; Acts, xvii. 24. 

KaTaKXvGdelg. This verb often means, not only 
to overflow with water, but to wash down, or away. 
In the LXX. it answers to ^^tt?. Vide Job, xiv. 19 : 

* Thou washest away the things,' &c. 

aTTwAcro. * Perdo : vanum et irritum reddo.' 
Matthew, ix. 17 ; John, vi. 12 ; James, i. 11 ; 
Hebrews, i. 11. 

TeOri(7avpi<Tfxivoi ugi. There is here, probably, a 
two-fold meaning. 1. Preserved, treasured up, for 
destruction by fire. 2. Stored with fire, i.e., made 
the depository, or storehouse, of the fire wherewith, 
at some future day, the world will be destroyed. 

TTupi TTipoviuLevoi. * Proscrvcd bi/ fire.' This is 
decidedly preferable to the translation in the A. V. : 

* Reserved imto fire.' Trvpt, thus rendered, is the in- 
strimiental dative, and the construction is the same 
as in the preceding verse, — vSan icaraicXv<r0£tc> * over- 
flowed by water.' See also 1 Corinthians, iii. 13 ; 
Matthew, iii. 12 ; xiii. 40 ; Mark, ix. 49. In these 
passages irvp is in the dative, as the instrimientul 
cause, irvp is used for lightning in Luke, ix. 64. 
See also Luke, xvii. 29 ; Acts, ii. 19 ; Revelation, 
viii. 7 ; and Revelation, xvi. 8, where it appears to 
mean the extreme heat of the sun, 

TYipio) properly signifies, according to Schleusner, 

S 
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* Conservo in certum usiim et tempus. Custodio 
aliquid solicite, ne elabatur aut surripiatur, aut 
laedatur, et detrimenti aliquid capiatur/ Cf, John, 
ii. 10 ; xii. 7 ; Acts, xii. 5 ; 2 Peter, ii. 4. 



Note T. Page 138. 

n^ttJbng, Lange on Genesis, says: *The best 
Jewish commentators, such as Oben Ezra and Rabbi 
Schelous attach much importance to the fact that 
n^CTSn? is in the construct state, and therefore 
limited by something of which it is the beginning/ 
If so, it would mean, ' In the beginning ' (of their 
being) 'God created the heavens and the earth/ 
There are many examples of a similar construction. 
Vide Jeremiah, xxvii. 1, * In the beginning of the 
reign,' &c. ; xlix. 34 ; Genesis, xlix. 3. 

There is also probably in this word an allusion 
to the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, as the 
originating and efficient cause of all things. Cf, 
Revelation, iii. 14. Proverbs, viii. 22 : * The Lord 
possessed me ' (Wisdom) * the beginning of his way ' 
(of creation),— i3'7'l n^tpbn. 

It is interesting to observe that Genesis, i. 1, is 
thus rendered in the Jerusalem Targum: — ^By tcisdom 
God created the heaven and the earth.' Cf. Psalm 
civ. 24 ; Proverbs, iii. 19. * The Lord by wisdom hath 
founded the earth, by understanding hath he es- 
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tablished the heavens.' Thus explained, n^tpM^5 may 
be understood as combining the two meanings, — * In 
the bes^inning,' in respect of time; and by *the 
beginning,' as the efficient cause, * God created/ &c. 

Mn^i. This word seems never used to express the 
original creation of matter out of nothing. Such 
creation may be implied, but it is nowhere expressly 
stated. It differs from nipy in that it always re- 
lates to the creative works of God exclusively, whereas 
the latter often refers to the productions of man. 
Both these words occur in Genesis, i. 26, 27, where 
the creation of man is described. 

D^.^tt?. This word is used about 370 times in the 
Old Testament. It is very doubtful whether it ever 
means the stars, except in their atmospherical rela- 
tion to the earth. Even in Psalm viii. 3, the word 
'heavens' can scarcely be understood to mean the 
* moon and stars ' themselves. It must mean either 
the ethereal space in which these bodies are located, 
or, more probably, the atmospheric heavens, through 
the medium of which they are rendered visible to us. 
There does not seem to be any passage in which * the 
heavens ' mean, strictly speaking, the sun, and moon, 
and stars. 

Verse 2 (page 139). — It is not at all necessary to 
suppose that T is here used in the copulative sense. 
It often means * but,' and sometimes * afterwards,' as 
in Nehemiah, vi. 10. Dathe renders it 'postea' in 
Genesis, i. 2. 
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It is important also to notice that this conjunction 
is often used where there are unquestionably intervals 
of time. See Exodus, ii. 1, 2 : * And there went a 
man of the house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter 
of Levi. And the woman conceived and bare a son * 
{ie., Moses). But there is no mention of the pre- 
vious birth of Aaron. See also 1 Chronicles, x. 14, 
with xi. 1. 

\p.ijn need not, as I have shown in the text, 
mean the whole earth. It is constantly ujsed for a 
limited portion of it. See Genesis, xiii 6 ; Jeremiah, 
1, 18 ; iv. 20, 23 ; viii 16. See especially Zechariah, 
xiv. 9, 10, where in these two connected verses VlW 
has evidently both the larger, and the more restricted 
meaning. 

In Genesis, i. 10, * God called the dry land earth^ 
in distinction from the seas, why may it not have 
the same limited meaning in verse 2 ? 

nn^il. There are many other passages, besides 
those referred to in the text, in which this verb, with 
or without v following (which is often implied when 
not expressed) has the signification of a thing he- 
coming that which it was not before. See Genesis, 
xxxii. 10 ; Exodus, vii. 19 ; xxix. 9 ; xxxvi. 13 ; 
Joshua, xiv. 14; 1 Samuel, xxviii. 16; Job, iii. 4. 

•inhj "^TVn, (Page 142). As has been already 
pointed out, these words occur in conjunction only 
thrice ; but ^nh is used separately in about fifteen 
other passages. It never, however, means an ele- 
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mental chaos. It is often applied to idols, on account 
of their * vanity/ or the disappointment they cause to 
those who trust in them. 

Stockius, in his ieiz?., thus states the leading mean- 
ing of the word : *Generatim designat absentiam et pri- 
vationem ret adesse dehitce, quae stuporem excitare apta 
est.' Pole, in his Synopsis, thus explains the word : 
*Tohu importat respectum ad finem ; vana erat (terra) 
quia habitatoribus carebat, quibus facta est, adeoque 
fine sua destituta erat. Vide Isaiah, xlix. 4 : Laboravi 
in vanum ; et Isaiah, xlv. 18 : Bohu respectum habet 
ad locatum, vacua erat incolis suis.' 

For the use of ^T\h, see Deuteronomy, xxxii. 10 ; 
1 Samuel, xii, 21 ; Job, vi. 18 ; xii. 24 ; xxvi. 7 ; 
Isaiah, xxiv. 10 ; xxix. 21 ; xl. 17 ; xii. 29 ; xliv. 
9 ; xlix. 4, &c. 

(Page 148.) — The language in Jeremiah, iv. 27, 
shows that the words ^nhj ^Uh do not necessarily 
imply total destruction, — * The whole land' (V^^^"^?) 

* shall be desolate, yet will I not make a full end.^ 
See for the use of this word nlp^, Jeremiah, v. 10, 
18; XXX. 11 ; xlvi. 28; Isaiah, x. 23. Dathe trans- 
lates Jeremiah, iv. 27 : *Tota hsBC terra vastabitur, 
nee tamen prorsus cam perdam/ Rosenmuller : 

* Sed consummationem non faciam, i.e., vastabo 
quidem, sed non plane perdam et delebo.' 

(Page 150.) — "jTWH. That this * darkness' was due 
to atmospheric causes seems indisputable. The 
original word is derived from the cognate and al- 
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most identical word 'jjfe^h (* withholding'), and thus 
indicates that darkness is not a mere negation of 
light, but that it is occasioned by some such ob- 
structing medium as that supposed. Similarly the 
Latin * tenebrae ' is from * teneo/ 

Further, all the Scripture passages in which 
darkness on the earth, or in the heavens, is described 
tend to establish the same point, e.g,j Job, xxxviii. 9; 
Isaiah, v. 30 : * If one look imto the earth, behold 
darkness and sorrow, and the light is darkened in* 
(or by) Hhe cloud of it, i.e., of the earth. See also 
EzekJel, xxxii. 7, 8 ; Isaiah, xiii. 10 ; l. 3 ; Joel, 
ii. 2, &c. 

Even sucli passages as Matthew, xxiv. 29, 
Revelations, vi. 13, which speak not only of the sun 
and moon being darkened, but of the stars \f ailing 
from heaven,^ admit of being understood — and indeed, 
I believe, require to be imderstood — atmospherically. 
^ To folly in this connexion, means 'to fail,' — * to 
cease shining.' The word has this meaning in all 
languages. Tlie stars are said to fall, — uq Tr)v yijv, 
i.e., in relation to the earth. 

This darkness was, Dinn ^39-bv, on the face of 
the deep, — not necessarily on the land. Thus well 
agreeing with Job, xxxviii. 9 : The cloud and dark- 
ness was made a swaddling-band/or the sea ; not for 
the land, as is evident from the preceding verse. 

(Page 155.) — ngnnp, * was moving ' — hither and 
thither, ^n^, * Ipse me agito cum expansione.' — 
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Castcl. Lex., Guarin. Lox. * Commotus f uit, agitavit 
se cum expansione.' — Schaaf, Syriac Lex. 

Page 156, verse 3.— "liw-^n^j lis ^n^. niw is 
often used for heat, or fire, as well as light. Vide 
Isaiah, xxxi. 9 ; xliv. 16; xlvii. 14 ; l. 11; Ezekiel, 
V. 2. Cf, Job, xxxvii. 15. i3;s "^iW S'^Sin'), Le„ * He 
caused his clouded light to shine.' 0(ic TrotZ/rxac Ik 
(TicJrouc* — LXX. C't\ 2 Corinthians, iv. 6. Amos, 
V. 8 : * And tumeth the shadow of death into the 
morning.' 

Page 157, verse 6. — ' Expanse.' S^'f?";, ' that 
which is spread out.' Pole says : * Et forte, ^^pn, 
prime significat comprimere indique extendere, nam 
premendo res extenduntur, ut laminro roris.' 

In the Syriac the word means, * firmavit, stabi- 
livit, corapressit, expandit.' Luke, vi. 38, *com- 
pressa, expansa mensura. Gr., fxirpov imnitTfilvov.* 

It is interesting to observe that Vp^ is used also 
to describe * the spreading forth the earth (in strata). 
Vide Psalm cxxxvi. 6 : * To him that ntretched out 
the earth beside the waters.' Isaiah, xlii. 5 : * Thus 
saith God the Lord, he that spread forth the earth, 
and that which cometh out of it.' Isaiah, xliv. 24 : 

* That stretcheth forth the heavens alone ; that 
spreadeth abroad the earth by myself.' 

* Let it divide the waters from the waters.' The 
clouds are often termed * waters.' See Job, xxvi. 8 : 

* He condenseth the waters in his thick cloud, and 
the cloud is not rent under them.' Job, xxxviii. 
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34 : * Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that 
abundance of waters may cover thee ?' Also Psalm 
xviii. 11 ; civ. 3. 

*And it was so.' ]?"^rT'53, *And it became 
firm, fixed, established/ — Lange. It became, in 
fact, *a law of nature;^ for this is implied in the 
word ]5. 

Let me request the attention of the critical 
reader to the fact that every one of the expressions 
used in these eight first verses harmonises well with 
the interpretation I am endeavouring to establish, 
but is decidedly opposed to all such theories as 
would include the preceding geological ages under 
the work of the six days. 

Verse 9, p. 160.— Ps. civ. 6. W99 trJ-inVs Dini^l, 
ie,, * The deep, as with a garment, thou coveredst it.' 
The masc. pronominal affix i shows that its antece- 
dent must be Oinrjl rather than VTl^, and it thus 
better harmonises with Job, xxxviii. 9 ; Ezekiel, 
xxxi. 15, &c. 

In Genesis, i. 9, the formation of the ocean 
boundaries is implied, involving, as it does, certain 
physical laws. These are also described in Psalm 
civ. 9 : * Thou hast set a bound that they may not 
pass over, neither turn again to cover the earth.' 
See also Job, xxxviii. 10 : * And brake up against it 
my ordained limit' Oi?n "l^by -)21??SJ), 'and set a 
bar, and doors.' Proverbs, viii. 29 : * When he gave 
to the sea his decree ' 0?.^) * that the waters should 
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not pass his commandments/ Jeremiah, v. 22 : 
* Which have placed the sand for a bound of the sea 
by a perpetual decree, that it cannot pass it.' The 
elevation and subsidence of the mountains are also 
described in two or three prophetical passages, — 
Amos, viii. 8 ; ix. 5 ; Habakkuk, iii. 6, 10. 

Verse 11, page 163. — * Tender grass,' Ml^'j, tender 
herbage. See Deuteronomy, xxxii. 2 ; 2 Samuel, 
xxiii. 4 ; Psalm xxiii. 2 ; Proverbs, xxvii. 25. 

Roediger (Heb. Grammar, p. 332) thus distin- 
guishes the three words used to describe the vege- 
tation created on the third day: *Let the earth 
cause to grow herbage^ seed-plants, and fruit-treea 
upon it, viz. upon its surface.' 

* Herb yielding seed,' ^tPJ?. I have already re- 
ferred to Genesis, iii. 18, 19, and Psalm civ. 14, as 
elucidatory of the true meaning of this word. See 
also Genesis, i. 29 ; Exodus, ix. 22, 25, and x. 12, 
15, in all which places it is evident that cereal plants 
are intended. 

The expression in the 11th verse, ' after his kindy 
Jinyp^, should be noted. TP is 'forma — species,' 
and as here used, it certainly indicates specific differ- 
ences, to be perpetuated by seed. 

Verse 14, &c., page 166, riVw)?, — lights, lumi- 
naries. * tt prosthetic, designates the place ^ or instru- 
ment of action.' "^iw signifies light generally, as 
diffused through the sky. 

h'i'Stt, the discs, or light spots, e>., the heavenly 
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bodies, as they are rendered visible to us in, and by, 
the atmosphere. 

Those words in Psalm xix. 4, are remarkable, — 
an? brrs-D^ trpf b. They seem to mean, * In the 
heavens, or atmosphere, God hath set a tabernacle ' 
{i.e., an atmospherical abode — a tent) *for the sun.' 
Cf. Isaiah, xl. 22 : * He spreadeth out the heavens as 
9^ tent ' (n?tpb bow?) ' to dwell in.' 

Verse 15. — * Let them be for lights in the ex- 
panse of the heaven ' (Vl^<7'^5? "^"^^^b), * for to give 
light upon the eaith;' thus clearly indicating the 
chief purpose of their atmospherical location. 

Verse 16. — * '^¥^y, et in sequenti versu ]nj, non 
de creatione sunt accipienda, sed utrumque, h.L, uti 
saepe, est constituere, perjicere,' — ^Dathe. Cf, Psalm 
cxxxvi. 8, 9 : * To him that made great lights : the 
sun to rule by day ; the moon and the stars to nde 
by night,' &c. Amos, v. 8. It is observable that it 
was not till the fourth day that God said of the expanse 
that it was 'good;' probably because it was only 
then perfect and complete. 

Verse 20, page 173. — * Let the waters swarm with 
moving, living creatures.' This seems to express the 
exact force of the Hebrew. 

V?.^ is a generic term for all such smaller animals 
as inhabit the seas, of whatever kind. The larger 
fishes, &c. are described in the next verse as * sea- 
monsters,' D^^prin. Vide Job, vii. 12 ; Psalm Ixxiv. 
13, &c. 
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Verse 24, page 176. — * Cattle, and creeping thing, 
and beast of the earth/ 

ny-'i'^^W") b»"j; n)pn?. nipu?. It seems evi- 
dent that this word is generally, though not invari- 
ably, applied to tame beasts and cattle. See Exodus, 
XX. 10 ; Leviticus, i. 2 ; xix. 19 ; xxvi. 22 ; Proverbs, 
xii. 10; Numbers, xxxi. 9, &c. Fuerst says it usually 
signifies 'four-footed, tame beasts, — pecus, opposed 
to wild. Genesis, i. 24 ; ii. 20 ; vii. 14. Applied to 
sheep, goats, kino ; also to draught cattle, as asses, 
camels, &c.* 

VT?W ^-^ 18 usually applied to wild and savage 
animals. Vide Exodus, xxiii. 11 ; Leviticus, xxvi. 
22 ; Deuteronomy, vii. 22 ; Psalm l. 10. 

t^tt'n is a generic term which includes reptiles, and 
all the smaller land animals. See Genesis, vi. 7 ; 
vii. 14 ; ix. 2, 3 ; Psalm cxlviii. 10 ; &c. 

Verse 26, page 177. — And God said, *Let w« 
make man,' &c. Cf, Job, xxxv. 10 : * But none saith, 
Where is God my Makers ' C^jf^i^ ^^^ * who giveth 
songs in the night,' &c. 

Psalm cxlix. 2 : * Let Israel rejoice in his 
makers ' O'^if*^^) : * let the children,' &c. In both 
these instances the pronominal affix is in the plural 
number, indicating, it would seem, the conjoint 
action of the Triime God. 

* In tho image and likeness of God.' See Genesis, 
ix. 6; James, iii. 9; Colossians, iii. 10; 1 Corinthians, 
xi. 7 ; 2 Corinthians, iii. 18. 
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Page 179, chapter ii. 4.— (A. V.) nil^in nbfc^. 

* These are the generations/ &c., i.6?., * the genetic 
history/ See Roediger's Heb. Grammar, p. 336. 
Similar words occur in Genesis, vi. 9 ; x. 1 ; xi. 10 ; 
XXV. 13 ; xxxvi. 1, 9 ; Exodus, vi. 16, &c. : and in 
all these cases they refer to what follows. Some 
think that the expression, * These are the generations 
of the heavens and the earth,' must refer to what 
had been said in the preceding chapter ; but it is not 
at all necessary to suppose this. There is a brief re- 
statement of the work of creation in chapter ii., and 

* the generations of the heavetiSy may be imderstood 
to refer to the production of vapour and rain, de- 
scribed in verse 6. ' In the day that the Lord God 
made,' &c. This may properly be regarded as the 
beginning of a new sentence. There are many 
instances of a similar construction. See especially 
Genesis, v. 1 : * In the day that God created man,' 
&c. Also Psalm cxxxviii. 3 ; Ecclesiastes, vii. 14 ; 
xii. 3 ; Ezekiel, xxxi. 15 ; Obadiah, 11. 

Verse 4, page 180. — * Then he caused vapour to 
ascend,' &c. The verb is in the Hiphil conjugation. 
This process of evaporation as generating rain, is 
referred to in several interesting passages. See Job, 
xxxvi. 27 ; Jeremiah, x. 13 ; xiv. 22 ; Psalm cxxxv. 
7 ; Job, xxviii. 26, 27. 

Page 181. — The word * day ' is often used in 
Scripture for periods of time, e.g.^ Psalm xxxvii. 
13 ; cxxxvii. 7 ; Isaiah, Ixi. 2 ; Joel, ii. 2 ; Ecclesi- 
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astes, vii. 14 ; Jeremiah, xvi. 19 ; Psalm cxix. 
91, &c. 

Zechariah, xiv. 6, 7, page 189. — * There shall not 
be light, but cold and ice.' "niw, as I have shown in 
note (Appendix, p. 263), means warmth, or heat, as 
well as light. 

Dathe thus renders this interesting passage : ' 6. 
lUo tempore lux non erit, sed frigus et gelu. 7. Per 
diem integrum, quem Deus tantum novit, neque lux 
neque caligo erit, sed circa vesperam lux orietur/ 
And in a critical note he says : * Omnes interpretes 
antiquiores legerunt cum Vau, riii)?"]. Syramachus 
praBterea (LXX), cujus versionem integram habemus 
versus sexti et septimi, aptam facit verborum hebraeo- 
rum connexionem, quam quoque in versione ex- 
press!. Ita vero Symmachus : koi Iv ry rifxiprf, bkbivi^ 
ovK itrrai 0wc> aWa ^pv)(og Koi irayog, itrrai fxlav 
rifxepav, fiTig iyviofrrai rd^ icvpl^), ov^ tifxipa oiSi vu?, 
aXXa Btrrai to irpbg etnripav 0Jlc.' 

nnjj (a rad. "»"ip) frigus. Vide Proverbs, xxv. 20 ; 
Nahum, iii. 17 ; Psalm cxlvii. 17 ; Job, xxiv. 7 ; 
xxxvii. 9. 

Why is the noun in the plural P Does this de- 
note intensity P or perhaps successive periods of 
cold? 

^iw^p^. 'Concretio, gelu.' — Gesenius. Blayney 
says : * All the ancient versions appear imif ormly to 
have read V^^\>) ^'i"^)?V It is said, Ezekiel, xxxii. 7: 
** I will cover the sun with a cloud," which exactly 
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answers to Ti?i?, a tliick fog, necessarily occasioning 
both darkness and cold by interrupting the genial 
rays of the sun.' 

In the Targum of Jonathan it is interpreted: 
'There shall be nothing that day but privation 
and coagulation.' MDi?. * Contraxit, etc. ; collegit.' 
2. Concrevit, coagulavit lac.' See Exodus, xv. 8; 
Job, X. 10. 

* liMQp. Congelation, thickening into ice. Zecha- 
riah, xiv. 6.' Fuerst, Lex. : * Known to the Lord.' 
Cf. Mark, xiii. 32 ; Matthew, xxiv. 36. 



JOSHUA, x. 12, 13. 

The miracle of the sun standing still, recorded in 
Joshua, X., involving, as some suppose, serious phy- 
sical errors, has long been a favourite ground of ob- 
jection and attack with the opponents of Revelation. 
But a more careful examination of the passage will, 
I believe, show that here, as elsewhere, the language 
is perfectly accurate. We are not indeed informed 
in the Biblical narrative as to the exact mode in 
which the miracle was wrought. It will be sufficient 
for our purpose to show that it can be explained with- 
out supposing the contravention of any physical laws, 
and in thorough accordance with the language of the 
inspired writer. 

As regards the usual popular objection that it 
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was the sun whicli is said to have * stood still/ and 
not the earth, I do not think it worth while to offer 
any explanation. Such objections are too puerile to 
need refutation. The language, in these cases, is 
'phenomenally accurate, as I have already pointed out 
(p. 23). 

But the more important question is this, — Can 
any probable and satisfactory explanation be offered 
of the modus operandi on God's part, of this miracle P 
— for a miracle in the ordinary sense of the word it 
evidently was. Was it effected by the earth's rota- 
tion on its axis being arrested for the time P or, was 
the result (the prolongation of the day) effected by 
the causation of certain atmospherical phenomena P 

Against the former explanation, it may be re- 
marked that as a general rule we find in the miracles 
of the Bible, no greater out-putting of the Divine 
power than was necessary to effectuate the end in 
view. In this instance, the teaching to be conveyed 
was local only, — intended for the Israelites, and 
limited to Palestine. 

That the day should have been prolonged over 
the whole globe (which the suspension of the earth's 
rotation implies) would have been meaningless to all 
the other inhabitants of the earth. 

Most probably the prolongation of the day began 
towards simset. This is confirmed by the fact of the 
moon being visible ; and it may have continued only 
for a few hours, to enable the Israelites to complete 
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their victory, wliich seems to have been the special 
object of the miracle. 

And if this were so, the following explanation 
seems the most probable one, — that the sun, when 
about to set, was apparently stopped in its downward 
course by its rays being more and more bent in their 
passage through the atmosphere, so that ' in the 
sight of Israel,' i.e,, to the eyes of the people, it 
* stood still ' for the space, suppose, of three or four 
hours. 

In support of this explanation it should be noted 
that, in the Bible, praBtematural changes of light or 
of darkness are always described as taking place in 
the region of the atmosphere, rather than by any 
changes in the heavenly bodies themselves. Of this 
I have already given abimdant proof. So that such 
an explanation of this miracle in Joshua, x. is so far 
in harmony with the other Scripture instances. 

Now, it has been too readily assumed — the A. V. 
unfortunately favours such a supposition — that the 
event occurred about noonday. But the Hebrew, 
correctly interpreted, presents a different idea. For 
the expression, * the sun stood still in the midst of 
heaven,' does not seem to be the true meaning of the 

Hebrew, D^ot^n ^?ns ttfp^n Tbsy. 

^?D more properly, and usually, means the half 
part of a thing, — dimidia pars. Vide Exodus, xxiv. 
6 ; xxvi. 12 ; Numbers, xii. 12 ; 1 Kings, vii. 35 ; 
xvi. 21 ; Nehemiah, iii. 9, 12, 16, 17, 18. 
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In the passage before us its exact meaning would 
be, * the hemisphere f and the original words might 
be thus rendered: *So the sun stood still in the 
hemisphere of heaven/ ue,y it did not dip below the 
horizon, which divides the sky into two equal por- 
tions, or hemispheres. 

The concluding part of the verse, which is ren- 
dered in the A. V., ' And hasted not to go down 
about a whole daijy has probably given rise to the 
notion that the day, on this occasion, was doubled, or 
nearly doubled in length. But does the original 
warrant this? I think not. Careful examination 
would, I believe, show that the following is a 
more correct rendering: *And hasted not to go 
down as (it does) when the day is complete.' 

D*»9n or? sinb v^'^^l. 

? translated in the A. V. * about,' would surely be 
more correctly rendered, * like as,' t.<?., 'like as a per- 
fect day,' a day which has run its full length, as it 
has, when the sun sets. Cf, Genesis, iii. 5 ; ix. 3 ; 
xxix. 20 ; Job, xxxii. 19 ; Psalm i. 3. The whole 
passage, with this explanation, would read thus : * So 
the sun stood still in the hemisphere of heaven, and 
hasted not to go down, as when the day is com- 
pleted.* 

Has science, or criticism, any just fault to find 
with this ? I mean, admitting that there was a 
special exercise of Divine power in the matter, does 
the miracle necessarily imply any reversal of the 
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laws of nature ? The sun's rays, as is well known, 
in passing through our atmosphere, are always more 
or less bent, except when its position is directly 
vertical ; and we have only to suppose that in this 
instance the rays were constantly more and more 
refracted, as the sim sank lower in the sky, so as to 
secure, to the eyes of those who witnessed it, his 
apparent continuance in one spot for the time ap- 
pointed in God's purpose. My own belief is, not 
onlv that the Hebrew admits of this, but that it even 
favours it. 

There is, moreover, this in favour of such an ex- 
planation, that the occurrence, thus understood, 
would not be of so stupendous a character as to put 
it out of proportion with the occasion which called it 
forth, as the other explanation, I think, does, for 
there seems to be nothing in the historical account 
of this battle on so unusually grand a scale, as to 
require the suspension of the earth's rotation for 
several hours. 

What has now been said is offered as a probable 
explanation. It is not altogether new. Something 
approaching to it has been before suggested by 
others; though it is now, I believe, worked out 
more clearly from the Hebrew than it has before 
been. 

It is not certain that the miraculous result was 
effected precisely in this way, but it at least shows 
that there is no reasonable ground whatever for 
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the contempt which has been too often expressed 
for the Scripture relation of this occurrence, as 
though it manifested ignorance of the very first 
principles of physical truth. 

May I add a word more, as confirmatory of the 
explanation which has now been offered? It was 
' in the hemisphere of heaven ' that tjie sun is said to 
have * stood still;' and it will perhaps be remembered 
that I have before shown (p. 139) that D?^tS^ means 
almost invariably the * atmosphere ' in which the 
heavenly bodies are said in Genesis i. to have been 
' set,' rather than the far-off ethereal space in which, 
strictly speaking, they are located. This considera- 
tion tends, I think, to corroborate the view which I 
have now advocated. 
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